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THE BELLS AT SPIRE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF VON OER. 
z. 

In Spire’s last hovel, poor and mean, 

An old man lies in death-pangs keen ; 

His covering, rags, and hard his bed ; 

Ah, many tears those dim eyes shed ! 


There’s none to watch his failing breath, 
His sole attendant—bitter death ! 
As on that heart He sets his seal, 
Suddenly rings a wondrous peal ! 


The bell that tolls for dying kings, 
Untouched by mortal ringer, swings ;— 
And great and small, in perfect time, 
Rings out each bell to swell the chime. 


In Spire, and far and wide they say 
The emperor is dead to-day ; 

The emperor died, the emperor died ! 
Knows no one where the emperor died ? 


II. 

In Spire, that royal city old, 

The emperor on his couch of gold,— 
With weary hand and weary eye, 
Henry the Fifth lies down to die! 


In haste and fear the servants crowd, 
The rattle in his throat is loud,— 
As on his heart death sets his seal, 
Suddenly rings a wondrous peal ! 


The little bell so long unswung, 
Only for some poor sinner rung ;— 
Rings out alone, and ringeth long, 
No other bells the peal prolong. 


In Spire, and far and wide they say ;— 
Some criminal is judged to-day, 

Who may the wretched sinner be,— 
And prithee, where’s the gallows-tree ? 


Albany. L. E. P. 


STAND BY THE FLAG. 
Sranp by the flag !—its stars like meteors gleam- 


ing, 
Have lighted arctic icebergs, southern seas, 
And shone responsive to the stormy beaming 
Of old Arcturus and the Pleiades. 


Stand by the flag !—its stripes have gleamed in 
glory, 
To foes a fear, to friends a festal robe, 
And spread in rythmic lines the sacred story 
Of Freedom’s triumph over all the globe. 


Stand by the flag !—on land and ocean billow, 
By it your fathers stood unmoved and true, 

Living defended—dying, from their pillow, 
With their last blessing passed it on to you. 


Stand by the flag !—immortal heroes bore it 
Through sulphurous smoke, deep moat and 
armed defence, 
And their imperial shades still hover o’er it— 
guard celestial from omnipotence. 


STAND BY THE FLAG.—LAISSEZ ALLER. 


Stand by the flag!—it is a holy treasure ; 
Though wrong may dim some stars which 
should be light, 
A steady, gentle, and persistent pressure, 
Kindly exerted, yet will make them bright. 


Stand by the flag !—though death-shots round it 
rattle, 
And underneath its waving folds have met, 
In all the dread array of sanguine battle, 
The quivering lance and glittering bayonet. 


Stand by the flag!—all doubt and treason 
scorning— 
Believe, with courage firm, and faith sublime, 
That it will float until the eternal morning 
Pales, in its glories, all the lights of time! 


LAISSEZ ALLER. 
BY FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON. 


No more words ; 
Try it with your swords ! 
Try it with - arms of your bravest and your 
est | 
You are proud of your manhood, now put it to 
the test; 
Not another word ; 
Try it with your sword. 


No more notes ; 
Try it by the throats : 
Of the cannon that will roar till the earth and 
air be shaken ; 
For they speak what they mean and they cannot 
be mistaken ; 
No more doubt ; 
Come fight it out. 
No child’s play! 
Waste not a day ; 
Serve out the deadliest weapons that you know ; 
Let them pitilessly hail on the faces of the foe ; 
No blind strife ; 
Waste not one life. 


You that in front 
Bear the battle’s brunt— 
When the sun gleams at dawn on the bayonets 
abreast, 
Remember ’tis for government and country you 
contest ; 
For the love of all you guard, 
Stand and strike hard. 


You at home that stay 
From danger far away, 
| Leave not a jot to chance while you rest in quiet 
case ; 
Quick! forge the bolts of death; quick! ship 
them o’er the seas ; 
If war’s feet are lame, 
Yours will be the blame. 


You, my lads, abroad, 
“Steady !” be your word : 
You, at home, be the anchor of your soldiers 
young and brave ; 
Spare no cost, none is lost, that may strengthen 
or may save; 
Sloth were sin and shame, 
Now play out the game. 
—Boston Transcript. 








SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF FRANCE. 


From The Examiner. 
The Secret History of the Court of France 
under Louis XV. Edited, from Rare and 


Unpublished Documents, by Dr. Challice. 
In Two Volumes. Hurst and Blackett. 


THERE is reason in Dr. Challice’s com- 
plaint that French history, as read in Eng- 
land, is too full of scandal. The greater part 
of what is told is true; but other truth, 
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war against Hungary in 1744. Four years 
before Maria Theresa, heiress of the house 
of Austria, had been placed in the greatest 
peril by Frederic the Great, the new king of 
Prussia; and in a foolish moment, Louis 
XV. had pledged himself to join in the strife. 
He had done so mainly through the influence 
of his then mistress, the Duchess of Chateau- 
roux, and when, after a little hard fighting, 


pleasanter and better deserving of study, is| he received, as it was thought, his death 
too little heeded. “Such injustice is un-| Wound, the popular execrations against her 
worthy of a time that boasts of progress, and | Were loud and furious. Soon the king re- 
of England which proclaims universal toler- | covered; but the duchess, startled by a sud- 
ation and free inquiry.” Therefore this book | den access of joy to her mind, long tormented 


has been written. Having inherited some 
valuable manuscripts prepared by two Eng- 
lishmen, father and son, who were resident 
in Paris at the time, Dr. Challice has col- 
lated them with all other available authori- 
ties, and especially with a mass of unprinted | 
doeument in the British Museum, and worked 
the whole into readable shape, with the main 





object of giving a truer and more favorable | 
account than is elsewhere presented of Ma- 


dame de Pompadour, and her surroundings. | 

Handling his subject with enthusiaam— 
an enthusiasm, we may note in passing, 
which, in its intensity, sometimes breaks | 


through the rules of grammar, and does det- | 
riment to a style which, with alittle curbing, 
would be unusually good,—he often, in avoid- 
ing error on one side, inclines to error on 
the other. It is right to vindicate the fa- 
mous mistress of Louis XV. from the asper- 


by private grief and national insult, fell down 
dead. Straightway, we are told, ‘ the high- 
est ladies in the land were rivalling each 
other in their endeavors to supply to the 
monarch the loss of his favorite.” The for- 
tunate one is the heroine of these volumes. 

The daughter of a woman famous even in 
that dissolute time, for her utter viciousness, 
she had been married, while yet a girl, to a 


| financier named d’Etioles. In her very child- 


hood, a fortune-teller, struck by her strange 
beauty, had predicted that she should become 
“‘ part and parcel of the king,” and she never 
forgotthe words. To her friend Voltaire she 
used to say, “I believe in my destiny,” and 
she satisfied her husband with the promise, 
“T will never be unfaithful to you, save for 
the king of France.” Yet she was better 
than the average of women in her day. It 
was a day of reckless perversion of all sacred 


sions of her enemies ; but she is not exactly | laws, and most of all of the law of marriage. 
the woman whom we care to see canonized.| Whenever a true wife was found, she was 
Nor is French society in the eighteenth cen- | accounted a saint, and mocked at accord- 
tury entitled to a great deal of favor. This, | ingly by the philosophical atheists of the 
indeed, is readily admitted by Dr. Challice.| age. Madame d’Etioles knew that she was 
In removing many grievous charges from his | floating down a stream which issued in foul 
heroine, he has had to transfer them to| waters, and she made some effort to save 
other individuals, or to the whole degraded herself. She might have been saved had 
nation. Everywhere there was a heavy and | not a mere accident placed within her reach 


unsightly burden of vice that pressed down, 
almost stifled the goodness yet remaining in | 
the land. All that can be done is to pick 
out the worthiest exceptions to the rule| 
of degradation, and give them the justice | 
which is their due. That this has been) 
attempted in right manly spirit, and has to 
a great extent been affected in the volume | 
before us, we readily acknowledge. 

In the score of years here traversed there 
is certainly no lack of interest. The story | 
opens with the commencement of the French 


the glittering prize promised to her from 


childhood. 

The king being out hunting one day, it 
chanced that he shot a stag while it was 
speeding past the gate of the financier’s dwell- 
ing, and etiquette required that the antlers of 
a victim so slain should be presented to the 
master of the house. He therefere entered, 
and there for the first time saw the lady of 
whose wit and beauty he had heard. Before 


long Madame d’Etioles, then in her twenty- 


second year, was installed at Versailles with 
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the new title of La Marquise de Pompadour, | gay, and showered down benefits on those 
and her accommodating husband was a royal | Who could entertain the king and herself, 
pensioner, free to live gayly wherever he | but her protection sheltered the old, the 
liked, provided only he came not too near | decrepit, and mr aan There | ea 
to the court. When the news was conveyed | a at oh eee: on ao 
to the new favorite’s mother, at that time on | by infirmity, whom she revived by the magic 
her death-bed, she ejaculated, “ I have noth-| of her kindness in obtaining for him the 
ing more to wish for!” | honor of a gratuitous impression of his works 

It is curious to follow the marchioness to | at the Imprimerie Royale, and for this grand 
the court and observe her demeanor there. edition (of the Louvre) herself engraving 
Strangest of all was the friendship formed | ‘he illustrations. When the good old Cré- 


billon, then eighty-one years old, heard of 
between her and the queen of France. For, | this, he was half mad af joy, and started 


of course, there was. Goem, and one of | at once to Choisy to thank the marquise, who 
whom her rival could write thus approv-| was ill there. She gave orders for the aged 
ingly: “She has laid at the foot of the | author’s admission, and even permitted him 
cross her domestic troubles. Far from mur- | to seat himself near the balustrade by which 
muring at a destiny which would have filled | her —— ne ae os pe 
the days of one less excellent with bitterness, | sete Bonds ae whic é : ° a Th 
he rather regards it as a trial to her con- | ae ane, 7s SO ae Se a ae 
. om : : | wit of Crébillon was startled into fresh life 
stancy which will find its recompense in an- | by the occasion. ‘Ah, madame,’ he cried 
—. . eo an jin vet peer ‘we are lost; the king has 
en mothers could rejoice upon their surprised us!’ , 
death-beds at their daughters’ infamy, and | “ The king himself laughed heartily at this 
when queens could accept the friendship of | ee a pay sn iro nite 
their husbands’ concubines, a good deal of 8a Baty raised her bend 60 Ris Own ipa, . 
appreciation of her kindness to his subject. 
allowance must be made for a young and 


beautiful woman, covetous alike of love and} In her honest patronage of literature and 


of power, led on as she thought by the star jart, and in her encouragement of them by 


of destiny, and tempted as cunningly as was | her own example, the royal mistress only 
Madame de Pompadour. And undoubtedly, | followed her old predilections. But it was 
as far as it might be, the influence which | not long before she learned a new art. Be- 
came with her to Versailles was a healthy | ginning with a mere wish to know every 
one. If a woman was needed to preside | thing which interested the king, whom she 
over France, and if adultery was the neces- | really enough loved, she applied herself to 


sary stepping-stone to power, a better choice 
could hardly have been made. The king 
had hitherto given himself to gambling ; one 
of madame’s first conquests was the curing 
him of this vice and the obtaining of an Or- 
der in Council which forbade all games of 
chance. In her modest home she had been 
_ famous for her splendid powers of mind ; she 
now inspired the king with something of her 
own liking for music, painting, and -the 
drama, and won his patronage for her for- 
mer literary and artistic friends. Montes- 
quieu and Voltaire, Marmontel and - De 
Bernis received especial favor, and an in- 
tellectual stimulus was imparted to the whole 
nation. She possessed, says her last biog- 
rapher, “plenty of head but still more 
heart.” 
“The latter never failed her where true 
merit was pining for recognition. Thus, she 
not only drew around her the brilliant and 


the study of politics, taking careful note, so 
she has recorded, of the past as well as of the 
present, and sparing no pains to be thor- 
oughly expert in the theory of government, 
Her next work was to practise it. Weneed 
not follow her into this public and best 
known portion of her life. Very soon the 
king learned to seek and implicitly to follow 
her guidance on all affairs of state. Every 
thing that was good and much that was bad 
in the administration of France during fif- 
teen years are traceable to her bold mascu- 
line mind. She it was who sent the Young 
Pretender to Great Britain and planned the 
invasion of English America; who treated 
haughtily with Maria Theresa in her time 
of power, and who was held out against the 
machinations of Frederic of Prussia. If 
France could have been regenerated, she 
would have effected the work. In attempt- 
ing it she neglected nothing. Let one illus- 


| 
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tration of her policy be quoted from Dr. 
Challice :— 


“ Not contented with those vast buildings 
which have survived the storm of the Revo- 
lution, and stand as monuments to her zeal 
and genius, she elaborated even the fan- 
taisies.of art so as to give employment to 
hundreds, to carry the adornment of taste 
into the homes pf wAbrwer ny and to afford 
a fresh source of revenue to the state. The 
French Government, at her instigation, had 
for some time past encouraged attempts to 
rival the celebrated Dresden china. These 
attempts had succeeded so far as to justif 
her recommending to the king to establis 
a manufactory, or school, for this delicate 
branch of art at the Chateau of Vincennes. 
The choice of place was in itself a fine trib- 
ute to peace and the progress of civilization. 
Afterwards, when the plan of this manufac- 
tory was developed by a lucrative result, it 
was transferred to Sevres. The marquise 
there bought a building which belonged to 
the company of the farmers-general, who, 


truth to say, were generally at the head of 


industrial improvement. This building, sit- 
uated above the village of Sévres, and tow- 
ering above the woods of Meudon, she caused 
to be reconstructed on a comprehensive plan 
of her own, for which she, as usual, drew the 
appropriate designs. Considering that the 
manufacture, which she desired should equal 
that of China and Japan, would employ not 
only workmen, but artists, she caused this 
vast building at Sévres to represent under a 
palace-like exterior a grand republic, where 
each, from the highest to the lowest engaged 
in the work, co-operated according to his 
capacity for the glory of the general result. 

“This important branch of ornamental 
manufacture was attempted, and had failed, 
in the reign of Louis XIII., but under the di- 
rection of the Marquise de Pompadour in 
that of Louis XV. it succeeded, and that at 


a time when the people hed most need of ' 
employment, and the king of wholesome dis- | 


traction from his gloomy thoughts, sensual 
temptations, and the petty dissensions of his 
kingdom of which he was the victim.” 


But for all this, Madame de Pompadour’s 


life was a miserably unhappy one. She had 
not been three years raised to her false great- 
ness before she seemed to have drunk all its 
pleasure to the dregs, and to have nothing 
but wretchedness left to her. It is the old, 
old tale of sin where conscience is too strong 
to be stifled. “The pomp, the grandeur, 
the pleasures of this world enchant me no 
longer,” she wrote in 1747 to one of the few 
friends to whom she ventured to speak her 
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real thoughts. “The charm is broken, and 
I find in my heart nothing but an immense 
void which cannot be filled. The world is 
a liar: it promises a happiness which it can- 
not give.” “It is nowI know that kings 
can weep like other men,” she said else- 
where. “ For myself, I often weep over the 
ambition that has brought me here, and over 
the weakness which retains me.” And again, 
“T feel alone in the midst of this crowd of 
small grandees, who hate me and whom I 
despise.” . 

Hated, indeed, she was. Against her, 
and against the king who loved her, such a 
combination was formed as it needed all her 
strength of mind to meet and baffle. Per- 
haps she was honest in saying that, but for 
the sake of France, she would have given up 
the battle. But in seeking to do her justice 
we must not yield more than was her due. 
She loved power, and for its sake would bear 
|a great deal of misery herself, or cause a 
| great deal to others. In the time of her great- 
est power the temptation to use it recklessly 
was strong. Yet all along there was a cer- 
tain honesty, a desire to act rightly, and 
towards the end of her life, when the body 
broke under troubles which could not weaken 
her mind, when the hollowness of her posi- 
tion and the worthlessness of her ambition 
became most apparent, there is most ground 
for our sympathy. 


| 


| 





“ Suffering in body herself, she yearned to 
| enlarge and humanize the public hospitals. 
| She fain would soothe pain, but the world 
| Was full of fire and blood. In vain she cast 
her worldly goods to the Treasury; in vain 
| she strove to increase national resources by 
| works of internal manufacture and art. In 
vain she wrote through the hours of the 
night, her head fluttering with pain, weari- 
ness, and sickness, to do good to the king 
and to redeem the past while she had time. 
In vain, her bright fancy struggling through 
the lowering clouds, caught at the rays of vic- 
tory and devise how to vindicate the Genius 
and Glory of France to posterity. The tide 
was too strong against her. 

‘The cross was laid most heavily upon 
her when she had reached the very summit 
| of power, and had attained the goal of hu- 
|man ambition. It pierced her in every di- 
| rection. Envy ;—-Hatred ;—Detraction ;— 
ithe king’s waning energy and wavering hu- 
| mor in Council, the knowledge of his fanati- 
| cal weakness and private vices, the continued 
strife against him of the Parliament, and 
the unceasing quarrels that disgraced the 


| 
| 
| 
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name of religion between the Jesuits and 
their opponents; the increasing want of 
funds at home and abroad, the ever-dreaded 
news of fresh losses of war on land and on 
the sea. 

“ All this the marquise had to bear.” 


Her last work, the procurement of the ban- 
ishment of the Jesuits, by whom long ago she 
had been excommunicated, was completed 
in November, 1764. She died in the pre- 
vious April, at the age of forty-two. From 
the Curé of the Madeleine, she a Magdalen, 
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though in queenly robes, chose to receive 
the last sacrements of the Church. ‘“ After 
me the deluge,” was her saying sometime 
before death; and already the heavens were 
darkening for the hideous deluge of blood 
which was to fall in the French Revolution, 
the inevitable retribution for all that heaped- 
up wickedness and deep-sunken depravity 
which made it natural for an adulteress to 
take foremost place as the patroness of lit- 
erature and art, the promoter of social re- 
form, and the champion of political great- 
ness and of religious liberty in France. 





NationaL Savines Banxs.—On Monday 
three hundred post-office savings banks will be 
opened for the deposits of the public. This an- 
nouncement may probably not strike the reader 
as one of a very important nature, but the new 
system which will be thereby inaugurated is one 
calculated to have the very best possible influ- 
ence in engendering thrifty and provident habits 
amongst the poorer classes of the community. 
Hitherto, the savings bank has been an institu- 
tion which the people, for whom it was originally 
and expressly intended, have been either unable 
or else ashamed to approach. The grand im- 
posing-looking building was open perhaps twice 
a week, and then only for a few hours in the 
middle of the day, when the laboring man or his 
wife, could not attend to deposit their week’s 
accumulation, which was, therefore, generally 
squandered upon an object either unnecessary 
or else positively harmful. Thus, instead of the 
money being laid by for a rainy day, it generally 
found its way, before it could possibly be depos- 
ited in safety, into one of those flaring brazen 
man traps which everywhere abound in our 
streets. But the banks which are now to be 
opened in connection with the post-offices will 
be ready to receive deposits all day, and every 
day in the week, so that the artisan may, even 
up to eight o’clock on Saturday night, instead 
of walking into the gin palace, put away in the 
post-office what he does not require of his week’s 
wages, with the certainty of being able to receive 
the money so saved whenever he requires it. 
Another of the great advantages which this sys- 
tem will possess over the old one is, that the de- 
positor will have the express security of govern- 
nent for the payment both of his principal and 
interest. In short, the utmost facility will be 
afforded to him in depositing his money, and the 
bost possible guarantee given for its repayment; 





so that, beyond multiplying as far as practicable 
such excellent establishments in opposition to 
the man traps to which we have alluded, we 
hardly see that more could possibly be done to 
encourage habits of thrift amongst those classes 
of the public who are the first to suffer on the 
approach of evil times, such as a want of em- 
ployment, or a hard winter like our last. The. 
forms which the depositor will have to go 
through are exceedingly simple, and will occupy 
little or no time, and certainly ought never to be 
productive of delay, in observing them. It will 
only be necessary to give his address and occu- 
pation to the postmaster ; to deposit his money 
and sign his name, as every stranger has to do 
on opening an account in any bank ; and to re- 
ceive his deposit book, with the entry duly 
made, and attested by the postmaster’s signa- 
ture. The next day the depositor will receive 
from the district office an acknowledgement of 
the sum lodged at the local office ; and if such 
acknowledgment should not be received within 
ten days, or if it should when received be found 
inaccurate, the depositor will have to wey 
the same to “ The Controller, Savings Bank 
Department, General Post Office.”” Should the 
experiment justify the expectations formed of it, 
of which there can be little doubt, the system 
will hereafter be extended so as to embrace 
every money-order office in the kingdom, when 
instead of the three hundred now to be opened 
there will be, in addition to the savings banks 
previously in existence, twenty-five hundred 
Post-office Savings Banks. Such a system can- 
not but be attended by the best wishes for its 
success of every thoughtful man in the country, 
as calculated, almost beyond any other social 
cause, to introduce the highest possible degree 
of happiness, contentment, and prosperity into 
~ ae of our laboring classes.—Press, 14 
ept. 





VIRGINIE DE LEYVA, 


R From The Atheneum. 
Virginie de Leyva; ou, Intérieur d'un Cou- 
vent de Femmes en Italie, au Commence- 
ment du Dix-septie Siecle, @apres les Doc- 
uments Originaux, par Philaréte Chasles, 
Professeur au Collége de France, Con- 
servateur 4 la Bibliothéque Mazarine. 
Paris, Poulet-Malassis et De Broise. 


MADEMOISELLE DE LEVE, as the French 
have called her, La Signora di Monza, as 
the Italians style her, is a high person- 
age in the world of drama and legend. Ex- 
cept Beatrice Cenci, no woman of private 
rank has entered so much into the poetry 
and fable of modern Italy. She figures in 
an episode of Manzoni’s great romance 
“The Betrothed,” and is the heroine of Ro- 
sina’s ‘ Lady of Monza.” But the true his- 
tory of this ardent and voluptuous woman 
is more singular and dramatic than the wild- 
est efforts of the Italian poets. Massinger 
should, have told her story. A modern 
writer is bound by the conventional laws of 
probability even in his fictions; and what 
fabulist could dream of presenting to his 
reader a young girl, pensive and charming, 


vowed to a religious life, who would admita 


lover to her cell, who would corrupt her nuns 
into becoming the accomplices in her crimes, 
and who would remove by violence every one 
who came across her guilty path? The line 
of probability must be drawn. It may be at 
the Chateau d’If, or in the Isle of Monte 
Christo. It must be somewhere ; and wher- 
ever it is drawn, it would be outside the 
walls of the Convent of St. Catherine of 
Monza. A heroine who stood by, and saw 
murders committed for the gratification of 
her lust and her revenge, would be rejected 
by every sense. Dumas himself would not 
adventure on sucha figure. Such, however, 
was the real Lady of Monza, whose story M. 
Philaréte Chasles, following the documents 
collected by the zeal and industry of Signor 
Dandolo, has told in “ Virginie de Leyva,” 
with deep philosophical insight and with sin- 
gular literary power. 

Signor Dandolo, who has brought to- 
gether, as the workman brings brick and 
mortar to the architect, the materials on 
which M. Chasles narrates and speculates, 
is not only an Italian author of many good 
volumes, an antiquarian and archeological 
scholar, a searcher amongst the archives of 
Milan, of Monza and Pavia, but a descend- 





199 
ant of the great Venetian Doges of his name, 
Possessed of a small estate in the Apen- 
nines, he retired from political agitations 
into solitude in 1850, to meditate under the 
shade of the fir and chestnut trees on the 
history of his country in past times. Here, 
the descendant of the Doges, following his 
labor of love (as well capable of doing his 
work in his own day and generation as were 
the Doges, his ancestors, to govern their re- 
public and conduct its foreign wars), re- 
stored and annotated the authentic docu- 
ments of which M. Philaréte Chasles has 
made use. 

Don Antonio de Leyva, born in the prov- 
ince of Navarre, of an obscure but gentle 
race, was a soldier by profession, a bandit 
by nature. Pride and poverty had made him 
a Free Lance, and at the bidding of Charles 
the Fifth he went into Italy, with hordes of 
his proud and impoverished countrymen, to 
cut Italian throats and surprise Italian seign- 
iories. Indeed, he was one of that race of 
brigands which profited by the intestine 
quarrels of Italy to establish in both north 
and south that Austro-Spanish influence 
which has just been swept away by the guns 
of Solferino and Marsala. Don Antonio 
was the man for his work. Danger was to 
him a delight, and exercised over him the 
fascination of a personal vice. It is a trite 
enough saying, that a man who cares noth- 
ing for his own life is the magter of every 
man who does care; but this respectable old 
truth is the secret of Don Antonio’s success 
in the Milanese. Contempt of death made 
hima greatman. Brave, instant, unscrupu- 
lous, his passions were restrained by neither 
love nor fear. At once sensual and ambi- 
tious, he cared little for persons and nothing 
for principles in the exercise of his great 
bodily and mental powers—for nothing in- 
deed beyond the riotous joy of carrying his 
point against a friend, a mistress, or an en- 
emy. No desperate wretch in the army of 
Bastard William or in the forlorn hope of 
Pizarro set his life more completely on the 
throw of the dice than Don Antonio. But 
he won the game. In his own poor country, 
had there been no wars to draw him off, he 
would have been a contrabandista or a mata- 
dor. In the conquered province of the Mi- 
lanese he became a powerful partisan wav- 
rior and the Lord of Monza, that Richmond 
of Milan, in which until lately was preserved 
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the Lombardic crown. Charles took care ia’s will on sucha point was law to Pirivano, 
that his faithful servant should be well en- | Osio went to thank her, and the young as- 
couraged. So Antonio de Leyva, the poor | sassin fell in love with his beautiful bene- 
Navarrese, was raised into the highest rank | factress. Virginia was twenty years of age; 
of Italian nobles, and when he went to his by nature ardent, and by habit self-indul- 
rest a sumptuous monument in the Church gent. She returned his passion. The dif- 
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of San Dionigi of Milan- recorded the vir- 
tues and exploits of the heroic and exem- 
plary Antonio de Leyva, Prince of Ascoli! | 

The family took root in their new home. | 
Don Martino, son ef Antonio, sent his 
daughter Virginia, a girl of such rare and 
noble beauty that her portrait (painted in 
after life by Daniel Crespi) might be mis- 
taken for an artist’s dream of St. Catherine, 
to be educated at the convent of Monza. | 
In her own right, she was Lady of the dis- | 
trict. The frugal family desired to retain 
this rather splendid part of their property, 
and Don Martino left his son the Princi- 
pality of Ascoli, and placed his daughter 
Virginia, as the fashion in the highest fam- 
ilies was, in the convent in which she had | 
herself been trained. This convent, which | 


ficulty i in the way of their meeting—not. to 
| speak of its enormous immorality—had been 
very great; and only that the convent of 
| St. Catherine was cursed with a most de- 
'praved confessor in Arrighone—a man who 
seems to walk visibly out of one of Boccac- 


_cio’s garden-gates,—the pollution that en- 
sued upon their meeting would have been 


impossible. Osio had gained Arrighone to 
his interests ; and the monk, who had been 
repulsed in some dishonorable proposals of 
his own to the beautiful and noble nun, had 
shown the impassioned boy how he might 
approach the woman of his heart. Under 
the pretence of thanking her for staying the 
process against him, he had counselled him 
to make known his love boldly. “I saw 
this young man,” said Virginia, in one of 


*was at Monza, and within her own magiste- | her many depositions, “for the first time 
rial jurisdiction, belonged to the order of St.| from the window of my Sister Candida’s 
Catherine. Its inmates gave their time to | cell, at which I happened to be standing. 
teaching, and among the pupils who eame | This window looked upon the garden. He 
to them for instruction was a young lady of | made a polite bow, and signed that he had 
Monza, Isabella degli Ortensii. A hand-|a note to deliver to me. I was very much 
some youth, Osio degli Osii, whose house | incensed against Molteno’s murderer, and 
looked down into the convent-yard, saw Is- resolved to follow him without pity. He 
abella and made love to her by signs. The | had a very humble, suppliant, yet well-bred 
girl accepted his admiration. Sister Vir- | air; his bearing was so noble and distin- 
ginia, who caught Isabella making signs to | guished that I could not refuse to receive 
Osio, not only reprimanded her for such | the note.” When she had first seen the gay 
levity, but sent for Signor Molteno, notary | and youthful figure, she had said to Can- 
of Monza, and instructed him to inform the | dida, “Oh, can any thing be more beauti- 
family of what she had seen. Isabella’s fa- | ful?” Candida confessed these words to 
ther took her from the convent and mar- | Arrighone, and Arrighone repeated them 
ried her to a man of her own age and rank. | over their wine to Osio. 

.Osio, vexed with Molteno, struck a poniard Virginia struggled in the toils spread 
to his heart, went home to his house, armed | around her by the gay seducer who was fol- 
his servants, barricaded his doors, and stood lowing his pleasure, and the false confessor 
on his defence. Carlo Pirivano was the | who was following his cupidity and revenge. 
magistrate of Monza, but Pirivano had a| The force of her own passions made their 


“It was a power,” she 


| 
| 
most unwholesome dread of Molteno’s fate. | work but too easy. 
Osio was a gentleman, and the offences of | said in her depositions, “ altogether devilish. 


gentlemen were not to be searched too|For all the treasures of Spain, and for all 


strictly. Justice was blind. Virginia felt a| the thrones of its princes, I would not have 
feminine compassion for a young lover who | loved Osio. I would have made a pilgrim- 
had lost through her act a mistress, and had | age. I beat myself with rods until the 
revenged himself upon the more immediate | blood ran down my body. But the passion 
instrument of his loss. As feudal Lady of {increased in vigor. I saw him in every 
Monza, exercising seigniorial rights, Virgin- | thing. I no longer slept; I no longer lived. 
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One day he begged that I would consent to 
kiss a gold box set with diamonds, which 
he af once took back and pressed to his 
lips ;it was an amulet which Arrighone had 
prepared for him, and which, being blessed 
with holy water, would overcome all my 
scruples. Osio gave me a book from the 
library of my Father Confessor, the same 
Arrighone, in which it was written, that a 
layman might enter without sin into the cell 
of a nun, and that the only sin consisted in 
the nun quitting her retreat. I was in 
despair, and wished that I were dead.” 

The poor lady struggled with the coil; 
but the insolent audacity of Arrighone put 
an end to her scruples; for even in the cell 
of her convent, and in a province of which 
she was the feudal head, Virginia found that 
she needed a protector against his arts. He 
unmasked, or pretended to unmask, his face. 
He sent her a short and insolent note, de- 
claring that he was the true writer of all the 
letters signed by Osio; that he loved her 
and would insist on some return. Virginia 
treated him with lofty and tragic scorn, and 
threw herself at once into her young lover’s 
arms. 

The amour lasted long. A servant girl, 


Catherine de Meda, took the responsibility 
before the world of the children born of this 


intrigue. Now and then the better mind of 
Virginia returned upon her; when she shut 
herself in her room, threw the secret keys 
into a well, and had the passage from Osio’s 
house built up. But she soon repented of 
her virtue ; and the amour which began with 
a murder soon grew into a strange familiar- 
ity with blood and crime. Meda was the 
frst to fall. This girl, after going all lengths 
to screen her mistress, threatened to expose 
her. Virginia, with the help of two of the 
nuns, tried to kill her, but failed. Osio 
dashed her brains out. The two nuns as- 
sisted him to bury the body of the poor girl. 
An apothecary, named Ranieri, spoke of 
the disorders in the convent, and the Princes 
of Ascoli, Virginia’s kinsmen, hearing of 
the intimacy formed between Osio and Vir- 
ginia, and fearing lest political troubles 
might fall upon them in consequence, had 
him arrested and confined in the state prison 
of Pavia, on the charge of violating a relig- 
ious house. Virginia stirred herself to save 
her lover. A solemn protestation of the 
nuns, declaring that the rumor of disorders 
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at St. Catherine was a vile scandal, and that 
there had never been the slightest intimacy 
between Osio and Virginia, being drawn up, 
Osio was set at liberty, and in a few hours 
after his return to Monza, Ranieri was shot. 
Virginia hid her lover for fourteen days in 
her cell; but the cry for pursuit and ven- 
geance reached the Cardinal Borromeo, who 
paid a visit to the convent of St. Catherine, 
had a long interview with Virginia, and, 
startled by the frank audacity of her confes- 
sions of sin in the matter of love, ordered 
the Lady of Monza herself to be arrested 
and sent to Milan. 

This interview would make a picture. 
The cardinal was an old man of princely 
and saintly race. Virginia was thirty-two 
years old; her beauty brightened by passion 
and preserved by the cloister. The cardinal 
received her gently; spoke of many trifles 
with the graceful ease acquired by long habit 
of dealing with high-born sinners; glided 
into more serious topics, religious and 
moral; and chatted with her playfully about 
her duties to herself, her race, her professions 
and her country. She saw his drift and 
met him boldly. “You placed me,” she 
exclaimed, “against my will, in a religious 
house ; you made me take the vow before I 
was of age. I was bound to the altar by 
force. Therefore, my profession of a relig- 
ious life is null. I must marry. I have 
made my choice. Unite me to the man that 
I have chosen.” The cardinal struck dumb 
by this plain and prompt avowal, left the 
room without aword. A carriage with four 
mules came to the gates at night: Virginia 
was put into it, and it carried her to the con- 
vent of the Bochetto, at Milan. 

The two nuns who had tried to kill Meda, 
trembling for their lives, sent to Osio; and 
the very next night after Virginia’s depart- 
ure, they escaped from St. Catherine’s under 
his protection. Two of his servants, Otta- 
via Ricci and Benedetta Homati, were near 
at hand, to aid him or avenge him. They 
arrived at the banks of the Lambro, a little 
mountain torrent, with which the tourist of 
Lake Como is familiar. Ricci hurled one of 
the nuns into the flood. Osio disembar- 
rassed himself of the murderer by a few 
strokes under his mantle, and the remaining 
three persons—the nun, the seducer, and 
the servant—~pursued their journey into a 
wood, where Osio threw the second nun into 
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a well, and then stabbed Homati, the witness 
of these new crimes. But the two nuns 
were not killed. By a miracle, the woman 
was recovered from the well, and the one 
thrown into the Lambro escaped with her 
life, to become the chief witnesses against 
Osio and Virginia. 

Osio had to fly into the forests which still 
cover the mountains at the foot of Lake 
Como. There he lived as an outlaw, witha 
band of followers desperate as himself. The 
Conde de Fuentes, the Spanish governor of 
Milan, ordered his house at Monza to be 
razed, a ruined wall alone being left to mark 
the site. Foiled in every attempt to arrest 
him by stratagem or force, Fuentes pro- 
claimed a reward for any one who would 
bring him in, alive or dead. A companion 
of his youth betrayed and murdered him, in 
a manner the most singular. This compan- 
ion asked him to his house as a change from 
his desolate life in the woods. Osio went. 
In the midst of their excesses Osio told his 
friend how he had killed Catherine de Meda. 
His host had an instrument made exactly 
like that with which Meda had been knocked 
down, and when all was ready for the act, he 
invited Osio to go down into the wine-cellar 
with him to drink a particular wine. A friar 
was below to receive his confessions; the 
servants of the house seized him, and the 
master struck him in the nape of the neck 
precisely as he had struck the girl in the 
convent of St. Catherine. Next day his 
handsome head was fixed on the ruined wall 
at Monza. 

The parties were tried and condemned to 
various penalties. Arrighone, the vilest 
sinner of the whole, received three years in 
the galleys. Virginia was immured in a 
convent. Once or twice we get glimpses of 
her in the letters of Cardinal Borromeo. 
* She passed her life, he says, in prayers and 
tears; and she died at last in the very odor 
of sanctity—as Borromeo ‘says, Come una 
santa ! 

Signor Dandolo and M. Chasles appear to 
consider that the conventual system made 
Virginia what she afterwards became—the 
rival of Beatrice Cenciin shame and suffer- 
ing, as she was in the fatal gifts of beauty, 
will, and individuality. We think, in snap- 
ping at general conclusions on the influences 
of religious seclusion, they underrate the 
force of personal character. Doubtless, M. 
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|Chasles is philosophically right in saying, 
that in the monastic system “ the best edu- 
cation of man—that which teaches him to 
judge and then leaves him free to choose for 
himself, is absolutely prohibited.” In the 
monastery the first of all virtues is obedi- 
ence, and the habit of obedience, our philos- 
ophers urge, is relaxing and destructive to 
the individual mind. Thismay be alsotrue. 
Clear, very clear, it is that the education of 
a monk or of a nun is not the best training 
for a man or woman entering on the reugh 
duties of active life; but then it ought to be 
remembered, for the other side, that a monk 
is not meant for the life of a skipper, nar a 
nun for that of a vivandiére. A woman who 
takes the veil, whatever may have been the 
cause, looks forward to a career of order, 
calmness, and devotion ; one in which there 
should be no temptation to resist, no diffi- 
culties to be met. Dash, energy, and will 
may be required in the world, even from 
girls and women, and when softened and 
mellowed by gentler qualities, these robust 
and masculine virtues may become very at- 
tractive in the eyes of men, but the very the- 
ory of a religious life, which excludes all 
contest, rivalry, and passion, also excludes, 
and that logically and necessarily, the teach- 
ing which would make girls useful in a 
booth or successful at a bazaar—rivals to 
Mrs. Jarley or Rebecca Sharp. Surely, it is 
but fair to judge each system by its effect 
in producing what it is intended to produce. 
It is no impeachment of the value of geome- 
try that it will not teach you toswim. It is 
no fault of a musical education that it will 
‘not make you a dead shot. Geometry makes 


| ee . e-« . 
| geometricians, Music musicians, monasteries 


|monks. When M. Chasles complains that 
ithe monastic system takes away the right of 
|judging and choosing for one’s self, he 
|makes, we submit, an unphilosophical com- 
plaint. He might as well object to the earth 
being round or sugar being sweet. It would 
be as proper to attack the Institute of 
France, because it has never produced a 
| great general, as to impeach the convent of 
St. Catherine, because its system of training 
is not one that would strengthen a Malle. 
de Mars to walk through her slippery world 
without a fall. The habit of submission 
may have a virtue of its own humble kind, 
though such a virtue would be useless to 
| Robinson Crusoe on his island, or to Gen- 
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eral Bonaparte in his first Italian campaign. | 
A more robust and active quality is re- 
quired for success. But a nun does not wish 
to succeed. She aspires to’no more than to 
endure or to serve. Sworn from her youth 
to a career divided between charity and 
prayer, she puts away with the fascinations 
of womanhood, all need for the strength or 
cunning which resists the tempter’s arts. 
That in evil days temptation may intrude 
into the convent, as it intrudes into the 
home, there are too many facts in history to 
prove. We know the stories of the Med- 
ici. We have heard the scandals against 
the regent. We have read Boccaccio and 
the imitators of Boccaccio in our own time. 
But we are not aware that any body of facts 
has ever been produced to show that, in 
such evil days, the license has been greater 
in the convent than in the cottage,—each 
measured, as is fair, by the opportunities 
and immunities for vice which it presents. 
When the whole body of society is dissolved 
in sensuality, it is impossible for even the 
best to escape some sort of contamination ; 
yet no man in his senses will maintain that, 
even in the very worst periods of social dis- 


order, the inmates of religious houses were 
not better, measured by their temptations, 
than the women of the surrounding hamlets. 

Our analysts, in their pride of science, 
forget, we think, how much, in such a case 
as that of Virginia de Leyva, is due to in- 


dividual character. In the world, as in the 
cloister, she would have fallen into lawless 
love. Had she not been Virginia, she would 
probably have been Lucretia. The Borgias 
were De Leyvas on a grander scale and in 
a more splendid scene. Virginia was the 
true complement of Don Antonio; with the 
same vigorous, daring, self-indulgent nature, 
carrying into the recesses of the convent the 
principles of a camp. The scene which M. 
Chasles quotes from the interview between 
the sinful lady and the cardinal destroys the 
theory that her vicious life had been in any 
way the result of the conventual system of 
education, as established in Italy and exem- 
plified at Monza. 

M. Victor Euphémion Philaréte Chasles 
(who dedicates this volume to the author of 
“ Pendennis” and “ Vanity Fair ”) is under- 
stood to be a candidate for the honors of the 
Academy; the “English candidate” he is 





called by his opponents: and the story of 
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his literary life is such as to interest Eng- 
lish readers in no common degree in his suc- 
cess. The son of a revolutionary general, 
who had been a professor of rhetoric before 
he took up the profession of war, and of a 
Huguenot mother, he was apprenticed in 
Paris to a printer. This printer, a disciple 
of Rousseau, was arrested by the Govern- 
ment of the Restoration as a man of dan- 
gerous opinions; and little Philaréte, as his 
apprentice, passed two months with him in 
jail. Chateaubriand took pity on the child, 
and procured his liberation. Philaréte then 
came to London, where he remained for 
about seven years, completing his education, 
and acquiring our language and literature. 
From London he travelled into Germany. 
On his return to Paris, a Saxon in culture, 
a Gaul in spirit and style, he became secre- 
tary and assistant to M. de Jouy. Soon he 
won attention to himself; in 1827 he divided 
with M. Saint-Mare Girardin the prize of 
Eloquence proposed by the Academy for an 
Essay on the Sixteenth Century; and was 
immediately attached to the staff of the 
Journal des Débats, on which excellent pa- 
per he has continued down to the present 
day, very much to the profit of its readers, 
and, among other things, very greatly to the 
advantage of English and German writers. 
He also began to write for the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. Successively he became, as 
his power expanded and his fame enlarged, 
Doctor of Letters, Director of the Mazarine 
Library, Chevaliar of the Legion of Honor 
and Professor of Foreign Languages and 
Literature in the College of France. His 
literary works are of peculiar interest to 
anEnglishman. More even than M. Guizot, 
M. Chasles represents English literature in 
France ;—and the election into the Academy 
of the “ English candidate,” when it event- 
ually occurs, may be taken as a compliment 
by the whole English nation. Among his 
printed works we have a volume of “ Studies 
of the English Civil Wars,” two volumes 
“On the England of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” a volume “‘ On English Manners and 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century,” and 
a volume “On Shakspeare.” These works 
are not merely popular summaries, like 
some other works which we could name, 
thrown off by a learned Frenchman for the 
use of Frenchmen less learned ; but are pro- 
found studies of the several subjects, based 
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on real reading, and illumined by a rare and 
masculine intelligence. 

M. Chasles’ position in the republic of 
letters is sufficiently original, and yet he is 
thoroughly representative of a class. By 
birth a Gaul, by training an Englishman, 
he brings together and harmonizes two liter- 
ary methods and two systems of thought. 
The deep admiration for Shakspeare which is 
visible in all his writings, leads him to deny 
the force and reject the authority of many 
of those artificial conventions of arrange- 
ment and style which have so long ruled 
despotically over the French mind, to the 
exclusion, as Englishmen think, of nature, 
freshness, and individuality from some of 
the most brilliant and perfect productions of 
French genius. Of course, he has not done 
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this without penalties. The French are the 
slaves of rules. Voltaire found Shakspeare 
an inspired savage. M. Chasles, who has 
in his genius somewhat of the philosophic 
humor of Elia, is treated by the small fry 
of literary badauds as a savage without the 
inspiration. Strange to say, this extension 
of culture beyond the ordinary domain of 
the French writer has been M. Chasles’ 
chief impediment with the Academy. The 
Forty never forget that they are French,. 
and some of the meaner spirits among 
them jealously deny the merits of every lit- 
erature save their own. But exclusion on 
such a ground from a seat otherwise won is 
evidently untenable in reason, and we should 
think will not be much longer maintained in 
practice. ° 





ConsUMPTION BY THE SEA.—France is not 
ravaged with scrofula so severely as several 
other countries of Europe. There is more 
scrofula in England than in France, and still 
more in Holland than in England. But there 
is yet enough scrofulous disease in France 
to put a medical man upon his mettle. Ever 
since popular credulity withdrew its faith from 
the touch of kings, the faculty have been anx- 
iously inquiring, where is the remedy, what is 
the specific, against that dreadful disease the 
King’s Evil? According to Michelet, it was 
reserved for England to solve the problem. 
One of the most striking features of England at 
the present day are her innumerable marine vil- 
las, the love of a sea-side residence, and the 
bathing continued late into the autumn: all 
which are modern, premeditated, and intentional 
habits. The Duke of Newcastle asked Dr. 
Russell why, in so many of the fairest forms, 
rottenness lay hid beneath lilies and roses ? The 


doctor, by way of answer, published in 1750, a 
book entitled De Tabe Glandulari, seu de Usu 
Aque Marinew (On Glandular Disease, or the 
Use of Sea Water). His object was, through 
its use, not to cure but to remake and recreate 


his patients. He proposed to work a miracle, 
although a possible miracle; namely, to make 
new flesh, to create fresh tissues. It follows 
clearly that he greatly preferred to work upon 
children. At that period, Bakewell had just 
invented meat; cattle, which had hitherto 
scarcely supplied any thing else besides milk, 
were in future to yield a more generous aliment. 
Russell, on his part, by his little book most op- 
portunely invented the sea; that is to say, he 
made it the fashion. His whole system may be 
resumed in one word—THE sEA. You must 





drink sea-water ; you must bathe in it, and you 
must eat all sorts of marine things—shell-fish, 
fish proper, sea-weeds (there is not a single’poi- 
sonous marine vegetable), in which its virtue is 
concentrated. Secondly, Dr. Russell ordered 
his scrofulous children to be very slightly clad, 
and always exposed to the air; sea-air and sea- 
water, at their natural temperatures, and noth- 
ing more, were his remedies. The latter pre- 
scription was bold and decided practice, which 
is followed with considerable modifications, by 
practitioners of the present day. To keep a 
child half-naked in a damp and variable climate, 
amounted to a resolution to sacrifice the weak- 
liest. The strongest only would survive ; and 
the race, perpetuated by them alone, would be 
reinstated in its pristine vigor.—Dickens’ “ All 
the Year Round.” 


Fiction—11Ts Hippen Facts.— The an- 
nexed observations, by the author of “ Ash- 
combe Churchyard,” apply to several works 
that appear to be pure fiction. There is many 
a bitter passage of the writer's own life to be 
found in his novels, tales, or romances. ‘“ Fic- 
tion is the keenest, and deepest, and most real 
of all realities; the result of years of experi- 
ence, observation, inquiry, reflection, and learn- 
ing ; the outpourings of a heart enriched too 
amply for its own peace, with all the varied con- 
tributions that a life of study, disappointment, 
and suffering can bestow; the upheaving of 
hidden treasures, which the bosom throws back 
again to fertilize the world from which it called 
them, as the fountain flings over the earth the 
waters that it had been silently gathering from 
the ocean, the cloud, and the mist.’’ 
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From The Examiner. 
of Public Opinion in Ireland. 
tley, and Co. 

TERSE, well-written biographies of Jona- 
than Swift, Henry Flood, Henry Grattan, 
and Daniel O’Connell, form the substance 
of this little volume. In the public lives of 
these men the author finds illustration of the 
progress, triumphs, and decline of healthy 
political thought in Ireland. The subject is 
a good one, and it is ably handled in a book 
‘which deserves not to be slighted, but rather 
to be thought the more of, because it is com- 
pact and unpretending. 

Irish history, if it is painful, is instructive. 
There is profit to every one in watching the 
career of an island geographically, physically, 
and politically, so closely linked to our own, 
yet until lately so very different in the meas- 
ure of its national and social advancement. 
There is practical value in the question which 
the writer of this volume sets himself to an- 
swer: “To what causes are we to ascribe 
the present disorganized state of public opin- 
ion, the strange combination of extreme lib- 
eral politics with strong sympathies for for- 
eign despotisms, the intense aversion to 
every thing English manifested by the mass 
of the people ? ” 

Prior to the eighteenth century political 
thought was of a very crude sort in Ireland. 
How matters stood in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign we learn from the graphic writing of 
the poet Spenser in his single prose work, 
and from the numerous State Papers of the 
period. By a few powerful chieftains the 
country was split up into rival factions. The 
constant tyranny of their masters and con- 
stant strife among themselves weakened the 
people as to mere numbers, and seemed to 
root out from them all social and all in- 
dividual virtues. “ Perjury, robbery, and 
murder were counted allowable,” wrote Sir 
Henry Sidney, thrice Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land, in one of his despatches; Christian 
truth was utterly neglected, and the natives 
were ‘ without conscience of sin.” Parlia- 
ments were sometimes held ; but these meet- 
ings served only as exhibitions of national 
degradation. Indeed, nationality in any good 
sense was a thing unknown. We cannot 
share the common indignation at the severe 
dealings of Queen Elizabeth’s and of Crom- 
well’s governments. The severity, be it re- 
membered, was not practised against the 
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whole people, but against the followers of 
leaders whose cruelty and oppression were 
the heaviest curse that could fall upon the 
island. It was needful that these should 
first be removed from their time-honored 
but ruinous authority ; and they were hardly 
removed before the era of the Revolution of 
1688. The effects of that crisis, however, 
soon showed themselves, not only in such 
memorable occurrences as the Battle of the 
Boyne, but also in the quieter, slower, and 
less noticeable, though very large and note- 
worthy conquests of English opinion. The 
better sort of Irishmen learned to feel that 
William of Orange was really and worthily 
theirking. Many crossed the channel either 
to mend their fortunes or to mix in the wider 
world of thought which centred in Lon- 
don. Chief of them all, and influenced by 
both motives, was Swift. 

‘Under Swift,” writes the present author, 
“ public opinion first acquired a definite form 
and an improving influence.” The man who 
began life in such poverty that at one time 
he nearly died of starvation, and whose mind 
was so one-sided that he could not frame a 
syllogism, and only obtained his degree at 
college “ by special favor,” was really the 
greatest Irishman, in not a few respects also 
the greatest man of his day. The “ Tale of 
a Tub” and “Gulliver’s Travels” are his 
most splendid literary achievements, but the 
highest political value belongs to his stray 
pamphlets. One published in 1720, on 
‘¢ Trish Manufactures,” in which with won- 
derful vigor he sketched the wretched state 
of Ireland, and besought the people to use 
none but home-made articles, burning every 
thing that came from England “ except the 
coal ”—kindled through the whole country 
a fitful flame of patriotic zeal, and the famous 
“‘ Drapier’s Letters ” quickened and extended 
it. He declared himself, and called upon 
every man to declare himself, a true subject 
of George, king of Ireland, but owing no 
allegiance to any king of England. Ire- 
land, he said, was rightfully a free nation, 
entitled to make its own laws; for ‘‘ gov- 
ernment, without the consent of the gov- 
erned, is the very condition of slavery.” 
Swift wrote other pamphlets, which were 
learned by heart; he wrote ballads which 
were sung in the streets ; and when he died 
his country possessed such a constitutional 
party—with noble desires, albeit in many 
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ways misguided—as she had never had be- 
fore. 

Flood was fifteen years old when the great 
satirist died, and he was twenty-seven when 
he entered Parliament in 1759. Swift had 
fiercely laughed at the Irish Parliament, 

“ Not a bowshot from the college, 

Half the world from sense and knowledge ; ” 
but it was Flood’s glory to be, within its 
walls, the first able asserter of the doctrines 
Swift had taught. At first alone, and after- 
wards in conjunction with Grattan, his junior 
by a dozen years, he fought bravely and elo- 
quently the battle of words, whereof the 
issue ought to have been a large accession 
of national liberty. There seemed likeli- 
hood, indeed, of a battle with other weapons 
than words. When French invasion was 
talked of, the two leaders encouraged the 
formation of a volunteer army, and with 
strange quickness eighty thousand men, out 
of the scanty population of Ireland, were 
met together. In England there was rea- 


sonable fear that this huge force would turn 
to rebellion, and with it rebellion would have 
been revolution. Undoubtedly the object of 
the Irish patriots was much more to estab- 
lish their own rights than to resist any for- 


eign attack. But they were guided with 
singular judgment and moderation, and the 
statesmen of Westminster were wise in their 
concessions. In 1782 the coveted indepen- 
dence of the Irish Parliament was acknowl- 
edged, and all present danger overpassed. 

How Grattan led the Irish cause through 
eighteen years—Flood having sunk into in- 
significance after the famous quarrel between 
the sometime friends—may be fairly learned 
from the volume in our hands by those who 
do not already know the story. The wrongly 
conceived and wildly conducted Rebellion of 
1798 brought about the establishment of the 
Union, with abrogation of the privileges 
lately granted to Ireland, and extinction of 
its Parliament. “I watched by its cradle ; 
I followed its hearse,” exclaimed Grattan in 
his maiden speech as a member of the Eng- 
lish Legislature. 

If Ireland could have been made great, 
the thing might have been done by Grattan. 
But its public opinion had no stability; it 
was not to be led in any right direction. 
Therefore the life of Daniel O’Connell—him- 
self partaking more of the national weakness 
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than his last biographer will admit—was un- 
availing. Referring to the speech from which 
we have quoted a line, he proudly declared, 
“Grattan sat by the cradle of his country, 
and followed her hearse ; it was left for me 
to sound the resurrection trumpet, and to 
show that she was not dead, but sleeping ! ” 
But after a long life of misapplied zeal, he 
died disheartened, and his death left the na- 
tional mind free to make real advance. On 
the latter portion of his theme we differ often 
from the author of Public Opinion. In many 
of his hopes and wishes we are not able to 
sympathize. He would like to see Ireland 
again self-governed, and speaks confidently 
of the future :— 


“ The liberality of sentiment pervading the 
literature of the century will sooner or later 
do its work, and xen any man of tran- 
scendent intellect arise in Ireland, he will 
find that the public mind has been gradually 
preparing to receive him. There is, perhaps, 
no country in the world that would respond 
to the touch of genius so readily as Ireland 
in the present day. All the elements of a 
great movement exist among the people—a 
restless, nervous consciousness of the evil of 
their present condition, a deep disgust at the 
cant and the imbecility that are dominant, a 
keen and intense perception of the charm of 
genius. Irishmen sometimes forget their 
great men when they are dead, but they 
never fail to recognize them when they are 
living. That acute sense of the power of in- 
tellect, and especially of eloquence, which 
sectarianism has never been able to destroy, 
which has again and again caused assem- 
blies of the most violent Roman Catholics 
to hang with breathless admiration on the 
lips of the most violent Orangeman, is, we 
think, the most encouraging symptom of re- 
covery. Should a political leader arise whose 
character was above suspicion and whose in- 
tellect was above cavil, who was neither a 
lawyer nor a lay preacher, who could read 
the signs of the times, and make his elo- 
quence a power in Europe, his influence with 
the people would be unbounded. The self- 
ishness, and bigotry, and imbecility, that 
have so long reigned, would make the re- 
splendency of his genius but the more con- 
spicuous ; the waves of sectarian strife would 
sink to silence at his voice ; the aspirations 
and the patriotism of Ireland would recog- 
nize him as the prophet of the future.” 


But who shall be the leader? Shall Mr. 
Hennessy, or Mr. Scully ? 
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From The Press. 
COMETS: 
WHAT THEY ARE—AND HOW THEY AFFECT 
US. 

THE long-tailed celestial visitor which so 
suddenly appeared and disappeared in our 
skies gives a renewed impulse to astronom- 
ical studies and speculations. Such, indeed, 
is the unexampled dulness of the publish- 
ing season, that even books and pamphlets 
on Comets fail to illumine the literary night 
that has settled down upon us. But old 
books of this sort are coming forth in second 
editions, or re-appear as if with a renewed 
existence in advertising columns. Cometic 
literature is again in vogue, and is likely ere 
long to reach a new perihelion. The ex- 
pected advent of the great comet of 1556 
first gave an increased stimulus to the inves- 
tigations and speculations of the learned 
star-gazers; and if, though expected for a 
dozen years, the “great comet” which 
frightened Charles V. into abdication has 
not yet appeared, its absence has been com- 
pensated by the advent of two others, en- 
tirely new to astronomers, and perhaps not 
inferior in size and splendor. Hardly had 
Mr. Hind published his book on the expected 
return of the comet of 1556, when the comet 
of 1858 revealed itself to the telescope of 
Donati, and for two months became a splen- 
did sight to the naked eye over the greater 
part of the world. Again a new and unex- 


pected comet has risen into our skies, and | 


passed away before we could know almost 
any thing of it, except the vast size of its 
blazing nucleus and luminous tail, stretching 
over a hundred degrees of sky. Nor does 
this end the remarkable cometic phenomena 
of the time, for, unless astronomy be wholly 
at fault, we shall assuredly have the comet 
of 1556 at last bursting upon our sight ere 
another year is gone. Since, then, comets 
are coming upon us so fast and in such 
grand style, let us ask what is the nature of 
those strange and impressive visitors, and 
for what purpose do they thus circle through 
the abysses of space and set agog the minds 
of men. 

As yet, it would appear, they have come 
in so “questionable a shape” that science 
does not profess to tell much about them. 
Does their coming benefit us ?—would. a col- 
lision with them hurt us? At first—we 
mean until within the last few centuries— 
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people did not look upen them in any fear 
of what they might do, but only in vivid ap- 
prehension of what their coming might sig- 
nify. It was simply as omens that they ter- 
rified the nations. Nor has the belief been 
confined to the vulgar. And, after all, what 
does the belief in such physical omens 
amount to but this, that there is a general 
accord in the affairs of the world—a sympa- 
thy between physical and moral events,— 
that where there is a truth there is also a 
symbol ; so that a belief in astrology, or in 
the signs of the heavens as prognostics of 
coming events in the earth, whether it be 
correct or not, is simply a belief that a har- 
mony and sympathy pervade all parts of this 
divinely framed universe, and that as clouds 
gather and the air moans before a storm, so 
comets and eclipses are the celestial prelude 
to wide-spread trouble and distress of na- 
tions. If there are any who still draw omens 
from the aspect of the heavens, the signs of 
the times ought certainly to appear to them 
very menacing. One enormous comet in 
1858, another not less enormous now, and a 
third, the “ great comet ” of 1556, expected 
next year, is unquestionably a rare and 
startling succession of celestial phenomena. 

If increased knowledge of physical science 
lessened the prestige of comets as harbin- 
gers of woe and trouble, it brought in lieu 
thereof very strong opinions as to the dread- 
ful injury which our planet might suffer by 
coming into collision with them as they 
rushed across its orbit in their fiery course 
to or from the sun. Whiston was one of 
the most fearful of those scientific fore- 
boders. Some thought our planet might be 
smashed to atoms by the tremendous velocity 
of their impetus, and that Earth might one 
day be thus split up into aerolites or aste- 
roids, such as those which already circle 
around us, as if betokening the destruction 
of some fellow-planet. Others with less ex- 
travagance, contended that close contact or 
collision with a comet might, by changing 
the position of the earth’s axis, or simply 
by attracting the mobile portion of the 
earth’s surface, submerge every thing by the 
rush of the seas across the existing conti- 
nents of land. This was the cold-water 
catastrophe. Others, regarding comets as 
masses of intensely heated vapor, thought 
that our fate would rather be to be scalded 
or stifled to death as if in a vast vapor- 
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bath. Of late years the fashion has been to 
ridicule the idea of injury from such a col- 
lision altogether, and to speak in very dis- 
paraging terms of comets as mere imposing 
humbugs, who, despite all their vaporing, 
were not strong enough even to crush a fly. 
We remember well, in our college days, the 
self-satisfied air with which the Professor of 
Natural Philosophy used to demonstrate to 
us the vanity of our own or our grandmoth- 
er’s fears, inasmuch as learned calculations 
showed that the whole matter of the biggest 
comet was vapor so widely diffused that it 
might be compressed into a square inch of 
terrestrial substance, and therefore was too 
unutterably flimsy to do damage to any 
thing. This appeared to settle the matter ; 
but by and by the thought arose—If comets 
be mere vapor, how do they shine? and 
how is it they fly through space with such 
lightning velocity? And how is it, also, 
that they are so wonderfully transparent P— 
for does not the faintest mist or puff of steam 
blot out all the stars, and make the sun 
himself appear shorn of his beams? 

Our purpose is to broach some ideas on 
comets which will of course be held unor- 
thodox, but which may be interesting, and 
we think are true. During the last two 
months we have again heard the old talk of 
comets being composed of vapor, of which 
we heard so much in 1858 and for several 
years previously. The public was comforted 
with the assurance that even if the largest 
comet came in contact with the earth, it 
could do no harm, as it was composed of 
matter so amazingly sparse that a whole 
substance of a comet could be compressed 
into a single square inch of earthy matter. 
Comets, therefore, they said, must be masses 
of vapor heated to a degree far surpassing 
any thing we can imagine,—although how 
they could hold such an opinion, and yet 
comfort us with the assurance that our 
planet might pass through a comet and 
never be the worse, we leave them to ex- 
plain. They forgot also to prove that the 
substance of comets is, as they allege, mere 
vapor, and not something much more po- 
tent, and therefore more efficacious for good 
or evil. 


We differ entirely from the current opin- 
ion. Astronomers first framed this vapor- 
hypothesis in a vain attempt to explain the 
singular fact that stars are not obscured, 
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ner even their light impaired, by the transit 
of a comet. To some eyes, the star Arctu- 
rus appeared to shine with increased bril- 
liance when transited by the comet of 1858 ; 
and we shall never forget with what interest, 
on that clear starlight night, we watched the 
comet pass over the face of the star without 
producing the smallest diminution of its 
brightness. How could this be if comets 
were composed of vapor? Whether we con- 
sider the brilliant light, the perfect transpa- 
rency, or the fearful rapidity of comets, it 
seems a gross absurdity to regard them as 
composed of so dull and sluggish a thing as 
vapor-cloud. On the other hand, if we re- 
gard them as masses of electricity—as we 
have no doubt they are—every difficulty of 
the case is met, every requirement fulfilled. 
Is not electricity the most luminous of sub- 
stances, the most subtilized or incorporeal, 
and the most powerful and rapid in its 
movements? We see stars shining through 
the broad streams of the aurora borealis, 
and the fails of comets most closely resem- 
ble, indeed, we may affirm are substantially 
the same as, the boreal light. 

As we don’t believe comets exist simply 
to frighten people, or even to presage events, 
we may next ask what purpose they serve? 
What place do they hold in the universe? 
What effect do they produce upon the other 
bodies, whether suns or planets, which cir- 
cle through the boundless fields of space? 
Before attempting to answer this question, 
let us observe how comets conduct them- 
selves. Emerging into view out of the abyss 
of unoccupied space which surrounds our 
planetary system, dividing it from the other 
systems which belong to what we call the 
“fixed ” stars, the comets bear down in- 
creasing in brilliance towards the sun, cross- 
ing in turn the orbits of most of the planets, 
and in some cases all of them. Speeding 
across the orbit of far-off Neptune, they pass 
in quickening flight through the region of 
Saturn, Jupiter, Earth, Mars, Venus, Mer- 
cury, then making a sharp close wheel round 
the immense body of the sun, they fly off 
again through the planetary system, and 
disappear with slackening speed, relaxing 
density, and rapidly diminishing light in the 
outer darkness. Their course forms a nar- 
row ellipse, stretching from the sun, where 
their speed is like that of the lightning, to a 
distance in some cases a dozen times greater 
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than that of the furthest planet, at which 
point of aphelion their speed is hardly 
greater than an express railway train. Their 
density and activity are manifestly enor- 
mously increased by contiguity to the sun 
and his satellite planets, and subside almost 
to zero amidst the unoccupied fields of space. 
This is precisely what we should expect to 
see in an orbed mass of the electric fluid. 
Now, the more powerfully a comet is excited, 
or attracted, the more powerfully does it act 
upon the bodies which thus excite it. Ob- 
viously, therefore, it must act most power- 
fully as a stimulus upon the sun, and subor- 
dinately upon those planets with which it 
comes into closest propinquity. Of the pre- 
cise effects of this stimulus we cannot pre- 
tend to speak. As electricity is of various 
kinds, it is even possible that different com- 
ets may to some extent exert a different 
influence. But this at least is certain,— 
that, in one mode or other, they stimulate 
what may be called the life-power of the 
bodies with which they came into propin- 
quity. Electricity is, par excellence, the 
life-power of the material universe. It is to 
matter, and the worlds of matter, what the 
nerve-force is to the human frame. The 
approach of a comet, therefore, must stimu- 
late—in most cases, probably in all, benefi- 
cially—the vital action in sun and planets, 
enduing them as it were with greater life, 
and power of producing life. Had we been 
disciples of Lamarck, we should certainly 
have fixed on the embrace of a comet as the 
most probable explanation of that develop- 
ment of species, that raising of one type of 
existence into a higher, which forms the 
creed of certain philosophers of the present 
day. For our part, we hold the common 
faith. But if asked to conjecture what 
agency the Supreme Being employed in 
raising our planet from one platform of ani- 
mated existence to successively higher ones, 
we should venture to affirm that, so far as 
puny human knowledge goes, there is no 
agency so probable, and seemingly so fitted 
to produce those changes, as the embrace of 
one of those erratic orbs of the electric fluid. 
Observe this. However close a comet may 
approach the sun, we have little fear of its 
falling into it. We hold that to be as un- 
likely as that two positive, or two negative, 
poles of a magnet should form a union. But 
the case is different with a planet. In sweep- 
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ing towards the sun, a comet would at once 
envelop a planet in its course. In recent 
times we have had some proofs of this. The 
comet of 1779 came in contact with one of 
Jupiter’s satellites,—the comet was evidently 
attracted by it, and hung round the satellite 
enveloping it in its electric mass, and was so 
affected in turn that, on parting from it, the 
comet flew off in a different orbit from that 
which it previously had. If this is true of a 
comet, it will also be true of a comet’s tail. 
A planet passing through the tail of a comet 
will not only be temporarily enveloped in it, 
but will unquestionably retain, by attraction, 
a portion of the sparse electric mass. The 
matter of a planet being far less electrified 
than a comet, which is entirely composed of 
electricity, will attract and become saturated 
as it were with the fluid, and hence acquire 
an increased electric action. The mere ap- 
proach of a comet, we believe, will produce 
an increased electric action in a slight de- 
gree upon the nearer planets;—a planet 
passing through the tail of a comet will ex- 
perience this physical exaltation in a greater 
degree ;—and a planet which comes into 
actual contact with a comet, we believe, 
although the planet should be unaltered in 
its course, would experience such an acces- 
sion of life-power as would tend to produce 
a higher animated existence on its surface, 
and probably also new forms of existence. 
We believe, in short, that comets constitute 
a reserve of vital force for our planetary 
system, and doubtless also for others— 
masses of light, heat, and physical life wan- 
dering in elongated courses which cut the 
orbit of every planet, nearing now and now 
another, and always the sun—exciting each 
to renewed or higher vitality. One comet 
passed so near the earth that it has been 
maintained for some time we were envel- 
oped by the outer edges of its tail. The 
same has been said of the late comet. Mr. 
Hind says: “Judging from the amount of 
curvature on the 30th June (Sunday), and 
the direction of the comet’s motion, I think 
the earth would very probably encounter the 
tail in the early part of that day, or, at any 
rate, it was certainly in a region which had 
been swept over by the cometary matter 
shortly before. I may add that on Sunday 
evening, while the comet was so conspicuous 
in the northern heavens, there was a pecu- 
liar phosvhorescence or illumination of the 
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sky, which I attributed at the time to an| 
auroral glare; it was remarked by other 
persons as something unusual, and, consid- 
ering how near we must have been on that 
evening to the tail of the comet, it may per- 
haps be a point worthy of investigation 
whether such effect can be attributed to our 
proximity thereto.” Several persons wrote 
to the Times that they had observed a simi- 
lar illumination of the heavens; but we do 
not think this settles the point,—for the ap- 
pearance of a luminous haze has been more 
than once recorded in past times when a 
large comet was in our skies, and under cir- 
cumstances which induce us to regard the 
phenomenon as similar to the zodiacal light, 
and as occasioned by the increased electric 
action of our planet produced by the prox- 
imity of the comet. In our opinion, the 
effect of the propinquity of a large comet, or 
mass of electricity, upon the planets cannot 
fail to be considerable, and common experi- 
ence testifies that comet-years are generally 
hot years, and that the wine of those years 
is particularly good. Comet-years are also 
popularly said to be fruitful in twins. Cer- 
tainly, both as regards heat and the vintage, 
this season does not belie the character as- 
cribed to comet-years. 

The plane*s have an aphelion and perihe- 
lion as well as the comets. Once in every 
year the earth approaches nearer to the life- 
giving sun, and having thus replenished its 
fires circles off again into its aphelion. Ve- 
nus and Mercury do the same in shorter 
periods: Jupiter in twelve years, Saturn in 
thirty, Uranus in eighty-four, Neptune in 
one hundred and sixty-four. Every month 
the relative position of the planets varies 
endlessly; and it is demonstrable that in 
certain positions a particular planet is much 
more acted upon by its fellow-planets and 
by the sun than in others. In fact every 
day of the year the electric action of our 
earth must vary, changing of course chiefly 
in accordance with our position relatively to 
the sun, but also in consequence of its posi- 
tion relatively to the other planets. The sun 
itself, it could be shown, must be more acted 
upon by the planets at one time than 
another. Thus, while the general balance 
of action is kept up, there are ceaseless tem- 
porary librations in the magnetic power of 
the various members of our planetary sys- 
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versity harmonized and subordinated to 
Unity which marks all departments of the 
divine cosmos. To add to these cyclical 
changes ceaselessly going on in the condi- 
tion of the sun and planets, come the com- 
ets, which as it were superimpose an ebb 
and flow of vital action peculiar to them- 
selves. Several thousands of those erratic 
visitors are believed to be tenants of our 
planetary system, performing their journey 
round the sun at intervals of from three to 
three thousand and even nine thousand 
years: the smaller ones, as is the case with 
the solid planets, moving in comparatively 
small orbits, and the large ones having suffi- 
cient force first to seek and then to be re- 
pelled from the sun in orbits whose length 
can hardly be set forth in figures. Now it 
is a small comet that nears the sun, now it 
is a large one—now it passes near earth, 
now near Jupiter or some other planet: and 
thus, what with the comets, and what with 
the constant changes of position among the 
planets themselves, an endless variety of 
action, an ebb and flow of physical life, goes 
on, changing from year to year, and culmi- 
nating at vast intervals in the actual contact 
and embrace of comet and planet, producing 
results as to which we can only speculate, 
though we know they must be singular and 
powerful. 

One lesson in science, one correction of 
our knowledge of the cosmical forces, is 
plainly taught us—though savans are slow 
to receive it—by the motions and ongoings 
of the comets. We must now supplement 
the discoveries and extend the scientific 
views of Newton. He discovered the law of 
attraction: we must now recognize another 
and entirely opposite force, in the law of 
repulsion. How the great astronomer should 
so clearly recognize the former law, and yet 
remain insensible to the latter, appears ex- 
traordinary. If the sun simply attracted 
the planets, they would not fly round it, but 
fall into it. It is a law of alternate attrac- 
tion and repulsion which keeps the planets 
in their courses—which through one-half of 
their course draws them towards the sun, 
and in the other half, after they have replen- 
ished their fires, sets them spinning off to 
the further end of their elliptical orbit. 
Comets display the operation of this law in 
a very marked manner. They approach the 
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velocity, yet, no sooner do they actually 
come close to it than, instead of being at- 
tracted into it, they wheel off again, and fly 
from the sun as rapidly as they approached 
it. The large comets of 1680 and 1844 ap- 
proached so close to the sun that a space 
equal to less than one-sixth of the sun’s 
diameter intervened between the comet and 
the central luminary. Now, attraction in- 
creases geometrically as the distance dimin- 
ishes; and since the attraction of the sun 
upon comets is so powerful as to draw them 
from their far-off aphelions, it must act with 

















infinitely augmented power when the comet 
approaches up to the very skirts of its at- 
mosphere. Every force in the universe, it 
would appear, has its opposite. And un- 
questionably the law of repulsion, so bril- 
liantly revealed to us in the case of comets, 
ought now to be recognized as an equally 
potent force in maintaining the life motion, 
and orderly harmony of material creation, 
as the old long-known rival, the discovery’ 
of which immortalized the great name of 
Newton. 








WAR’S VICISSITUDES. 


Turs battle fares like to the morning’s war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light; 
Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea, 
Forced by the tide to combat with the wind : 
Now sways it that way, like the self-same sea, 
Forced to retire by fury of the wind ; 

Sometime the flood prevails, and then the wind ; 
Now one the better, then the other best ; 

Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast, 
Yet neither conqueror nor conquered ; 

So is the equal poise of the fell war. 






A HORRID SPECTACLE. 


Alarum. i Enter a son that has killed his father, 
dragging in the dead body.| 


Son.—Ill blows the wind that profits nobody. 
This man, whom hand-to-hand I slew in fight, 
May be possessed with some store of crowns ; 
Ani I that haply take them from him now, 
May yet, ere night, yield both my life and them 
To some man else, as this dead man doth me, 
Who’s this? O God! it is my father’s face, 
Whom in this conflict I unawares have killed. 
O heavy times, begetting such events ! 

From London by the King was I pressed forth ; 
My father, being the Earl of Warwick’s man, 
Came on the part of York, pressed by his mas- 


And I, ie at his hands received my life, 
Have by my hands of life bereavéd him. 
Pardon me, God, I knew not what I did! 

And pardon, father, for I knew not thee! 

My tears shall wipe away these bloody marks, 
And no —_ words till they have flow’d their 


King 'llenrg V1.—O piteous spectacle! O 
bloody times ! 

Whilst lions war, and battle for their dens, 
Poor harmless lambs abide their enmity— 
Weep, wretched man, I'll aid thee tear for tear ; 
And let our hearts, and eyes, like civil war, 
Be blind with tears, and break o’ercharged. with 
grief. 








REFLECTION AND DESPAIR. 
Clifford.—Henry, had’st thon sway’d as kings 

should do, 

Or as thy father, and his father, did, 

Giving no ground unto the house of York, 

I, and ten thousand in this luckless realm, 

Had left no mourning widows for our death, 

And thou this day had’st kept thy chair in peace. 

For what doth cherish weeds but gentle air ? 

And what makes robbers bold but too much lenity ? 

Bootless are plaints, and cureless are my 
wounds ; 

Come, Ro and Richard, Warwick, and the 


I stab’ a ae father’s bosom, split my breast. 
—3d Part of King enry VI., Act 2. 


CHARITY. 


WHEN you meet with one suspected 
Of some secret deed of shame, 
And for this by all rejected 
As a thing of evil fame ; 
Guard thine every look and action, 
Speak no word of heartless blame, 
For the slander’s vile detraction 
Yet may soil thy goodly name. 


When you meet with one pursuing 
Ways the lost have entered in, 
Working out his own undoing, 
With his recklessness and sin ; 
Think, if placed in his condition, 
Would a kind word be in vain # 
Or a look of cold suspicion 
Win thee back to truth again ? 


There are spots that bear no flowers, 
Not because the soil is bad, 

But the summer’s genial showers 
Never made their bosoms glad ; 

Beiter have an act that’s kindly, 
Treated sometimes with disdain, 

Than by judging others blindly, 

Doom the innocent to pain. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
SNUBBING. 

Wuart is that thing which everybody re- 
members, which in the most grateful of us 
outlives all benefits and overtops all ser- 
vices? How may a man construct himself 
a niche in every mind, connect undying as- 
sociations with his name, haunt innumerable 
memories, make himself a household word, 
point a moral, and become a standing jillus- 
tration? How may he get himself thought 
of and talked of most lastingly and surely ? 
The answer is really too obvious. Simply 
by cultivating the art of snubbing, or, in fa- 
vored instances, by merely withdrawing all 
checks on a natural bias and yielding to the 
dictates of an inborn acidity. It is an old 
word, and was very appropriately used in 
other days to express the withering action 
of the east wind; but we make no apology 
for using it in its modern and more famil- 
iar sense, as a social blight, as nipping our 
budding joys, and breathing its cold blast 
on human jollity. And yet what is a snub, 
after all, that it should brand itself so in- 
delibly ? Why should we be more vulner- 
able to its attacks than to more formidable 
thrusts? Ifit were any thing very seriously 


touching character or credit, it would not go 


by that name. The word affects to be hu- 
morous, and the wound is assumed to be 
slight, and men are not unused to plain 
speaking. They acquiesce in therights of au- 
thority in others ; and youth, which is espe- 
cially sensitive to snubs—which experiences 
all the fever fit of shame at being merely told 
to mind its own business—makes compara- 
tively small account of more serious censure, 
and indulges in a playful nomenclature for 
the graver forms of reproof. How does it 
give more pain than many a heavy rebuke 
from quarters whose displeasure is serious, 
considering that the man who snubs does 
not primarily mean to give pain at all? 
There are people who are conscious and 
proud of the faculty of giving pain, who have 
a morbid appetite for making people uneasy 
about them, to whom a comfortable person 
is an eyesore. They feel the promptings of 
an impulse akin to that which made the Ro- 
man emperor, seeing a fat and jovial sena- 
tor enjoying himself in the amphitheatre, 
bid his attendants put a sword in that man’s 
hand and make him fight a lion; and which 
stirs in the domestic tyrant— 
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“Pluto, they called him, and they called him 
well, 
For ’twas no heaven where he was pleased to 
dwell.” 


But there need be nothing cruel in the man 
who snubs, It is good sort of people who 
are tempted to it—honest, sincere men, who 
have a notion of doing their friends good, 
of disabusing them summarily of their faults, 
and shaking them out of follies and mis- 
takes—as when Dr. Johnson, the great mas- 
ter of the art, turned upon one of his flatter- 
ers, “Sir, you have but two topics, your- 
selfand me. I am sick of both.” They go 
right at the offence against taste, sense, or 
propriety, as it may be, and have a confi- 
dence in their way of putting things so as to 
confound and convince the sinner at a stroke. 
They are alive to two things—the matter to 
be exposed and put down, and their aptitude 
for the work. The feelings of their friend 
are the only part of the question not taken 
into account—which, however, happen to be 
dearer to the patient than either his friend’s 
perspicacity or abstract truth, even though 
there existed no difference of opinion on this. 
latter point. 

When we endeavor to analyze it, the im- 
mediate effect of a snub is to induce a feel- 
ing of deprivation and exposure. Its physi- 
cal sensation is like the sudden loss of a 
garment, and the consequent rush of cold; 
and we do in fact lose, in the surprise, the 
snug covering of our usual self-respect. We 
are dependent creatures. We are apt, on 
the instant of others not respecting us, to 
feel ourselves not respectable, small, inferior, 
incompetent, unable to hold our own; and 
hence the main annoyance. That which pre- 
dominates ina snub is the pressing difficulty 
of how to take it. We are caught at una- 
wares without our weapons. There are as- 
saults and aggressions of a nature to rouse 
our courage and to quicken our powers— 
which call for and suggest an answer—which 
may be resented on the spot without injury 
to our dignity; but this is not one of them. 
All that can be done generally under a snub 
—all, at least, that we actually do—is to 
pull up suddenly with an inner blank sense 
of tingling, a doubt as to where we are, a 
confused fecling of having the worst of it, 
which our instinct teaches us to keep to our- 
selves as much as possible. For it must be 
noted that a snub is of necessity a sudden 
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blow, given when we are at a disadvantage, 
careless, and at ease in the security of social 
intercourse. Social intercourse takes sym- 
pathy for granted. It assumes one general 
genial sentiment—a disposition to follow a 
lead, to pursue subjects in the spirit in which 
they are started. A snub is acheck, a blank 
—it is a curtain suddenly drawn down—it is 
pulling up against a dead-wall—it is cold ob- 
struction and recoil. Either the snnbber 
has authority on his side, and we have laid 
ourselves open by some inadvertence, by a 
misplaced trust in his condescension—and 
we have seen parents painfully snub their 
children in this sort, first allow them liber- 
ties, then stop them with a harsh check in 
mid-career of spirits, and in the presence of 
strangers—or perhaps we have given way to 
enthusiasm, and are met by ridicule. Or 
we have made a confidence which we think 
tender, and it is received with indifference. 
Or we tell a story, and are asked for the 
point of it. Or we are given to understand 
that we are mistaken where we have assumed 
ourselves well informed. Or our taste is 
coolly set at naught; or we talk, and are re- 
minded we are prosy; or we are brought 
face to face with our ignorance in a way to 
make us feel it most keenly. The strength 
of a snub lies in the sudden apprehension 
that we have committed ourselves, and a 
consequent painful sense of insignificance— 
that there is somebody quite close to us, re- 
gardless of our feelings, looking down on us, 
and ostentatiously unsympathizing. This 
is an elaborate description of perhaps a mo- 
mentary sensation following on an encounter 
probably as short, after which each party 
may seem to pursue his way unconscious; 
but in human affairs time is not the measure 
of importance, and one of the two at least 
treasures a memory of it in his heart bear- 
ing no proportion whatever to the time it 
took in acting. 

Perfectly collected and self-satisfied per- 
sons are impervious to snubs. Sam Weller 
is represented as receiving one from his 
master (we need not say well merited) with 
perfect smiling serenity. So are the happy 
few gifted with the power of repartee and 
rejoinder, who may be called social debaters, 
whose glory is an emergency, who can collect 
their powers on the instant, and “give the 
check they take,” with usury. When M. 
Scribe, according to the newspaper story, 
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answered the millionnaire who wanted him to 
lend him the use of his genius for a consid- 
eration, that it was contrary to Scripture for 
a horse (so he wrote it) and an ass to plough 
together, it was a perfectly fair snub. The 
man deserved any thing he got, but he must 
have felt triumph rather than mortification 
when, on the spur of the moment, he could 
demand what right had M. Scribe to call him 
a horse. But these cases are too few to be 
taken into account, and the practised snub- 
ber has generally the game in his own hand, 
and secures a victory. If morals are his 
forte, he will have demonstrated how much 
more prompt are his moral instincts than 
our own, how quick he is to discover the 
right which our dulled perceptions or stolid 
selfishness had missed. If his line is intel- 
lectual, he will have reminded us of our il- 
logical habits of thought and our bounded 
views compared with his keen intelligence and 
clear judgment. If life and manners are his 
care, he will have convicted us of mistakes, 
awkwardnesses, solecisms; if information 
and general knowledge, he will have suc- 
ceeded in impressing us with a sense of our 
deficiencies; if taste, he will take care to 
show us that there is nothing he values so 
slightly as our opinion. 

That natural human sensitiveness is con- 
stantly lost sight of by quick and clever peo- 
ple, is clear even from fiction. In the dia- 
logue of most novels, we find snubs which 
could not be inflicted in real intercourse with- 
out bringing all intercourse to anend. All 
historical conversations professing to have 
actually taken place—from Canute’s reproof 
to his courtiers to the “ Sir, you don’t know 
the poor figure you make,” quoted by Ma- 
caulay—foster the delusion that mankind 
will stand wounds to their self-love which 
they will not stand; and the snubbers may 
thus be tempted to try experiments which, 
in spite of momentary triumphs, end in their 
own real defeat. There are men exemplary 
in all the duties of life who never pass a day 
without snubbing somebody—of course their 
wives (natural victims, used to be told that 
they say nothing and do nothing right), their 
children, their servants, their underlings, 
their acquaintances, their associates. Every 
day something has passed their lips which 
has acted like a blow at the time, and worked 
on the recollection like a blister—which has 
been repeated with querulous soreness and 
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been passed on to the world as a fresh trait 
of character—which has added to the grow- 
ing barrier which daily rises between the 
man and his species. Not that we can cut 
him—we do not even wish to doso. All the 
ceremonies of friendly intercourse continue 
to pass between us; there is no reason they 
should ever be left off. But at every en- 
counter he gets shoved farther and farther 
away from our secrets. One by one he loses 
the key to the hearts of his friends, who 
stand on the defensive, keep watch, shut 
themselves up in his presence with instinct- 


SNUBBING. 


ble with a respectful habit of mind. Our 
friend is in a hurry to tell us that our judg- 
ment is worth nothing, that our expression 
of it must be stopped, that we, or something 
about us, must be put down. As we think 
over the matter, the examples that first oc- 
cur come from contemptuous minds—men 
without deference, who are accustomed to 
lean upon themselves, who do not expect to 
find much in other people. We do not find 
them appealing to others, or wishing to know 
their thoughts, or willing to follow out their 
speculations, or listening to their sugges- 


ive caution, till we doubt not he often in his 
inner heart wonders at his own isolation. 
For our part we are sincerely sorry for him ; 
and we are so conscious besides that men 
may have the habit without knowing it, that 


tions. They live and think alone, impatient 
of interference and interruption, and nourish 
some notion of themselves which practically, 
though it may not take the form of vulgar 
arrogance and vanity, sets them above the 
we would offer one general counsel—never | possibility of benefit from the crude, un- 
under any temptation to practise a talent for | formed, untaught intelligences around them. 
setting down on people worth caring for. | Indeed, it is their impatience of other men’s 
Risk a good deal, take a circuitous route, |ideas and conclusions which leads them to 
leave good advice unsaid, or said in less|commit themselves. And it is to be ob- 
trenchant telling fashion, bear irritations, |served that such men never do see others at 

A person of ordinary modesty, 





nuisances, what not, rather than inflict any | their best. 


sudden wound on your friend’s self-love. Do | not gifted with self-reliance, not confident of 
not put him on your behalf on the duty of | his position, cannot show himself to advan- 
Christian forgiveness. Allow him to rest in |tage under such circumstances; and thus 


some ignorance of your opinion, even though | men are encouraged in their self-esteem by 
he may believe it more to his advantage |the consequences of their own ungracious- 
than it happens to be. Submit to beincom-|ness. Nobody is quite himself before them 
plete ; sacrifice the pleasure of being sharp | unless he is also past the possibility of an 
and acute at his expense ; for it is very cer-| open show of contempt, though even this 
tain that he will not like you the better, and| immunity depends on the rank of the snub- 
very unlikely also that he should himself be | ber. The Duke of Wellington could tell an 
the better, for your having made him feel | earl, his colleague, “ You are over-educated 
like, and perhaps look like, a fool. If he is | | for your intellect ;” and when wit and learn- 
often put under the apprehension of it, the | ing were rank, Warburton and Swift could 
least that can be expected of him is, that he land did snub all the world. If our remarks 
will eschew your confidence, and carefully | lack the pungency of appropriate illustration, 
keep on the windy side of intimacy. Here | it is not because apt examples do not crowd 
lies the secret of so many charges of ingrati- | upon us. We could fill columns with them 
tude—of benefits forgotten, of unrequited, |—the collegiate, the social, the domestic— 
unvalued sacrifices. Not that a few, or even | all of them very much to the ‘purpose, and 
a series, of ill-considered, unpalatable words | some very amusing; but, as we have said, 
ought to counterbalance real services, but | these are just the things people never forget. 
that they put human nature toa strain which | Disguise them as we would, they would be 
too severely tests its weak points. And there | traced to their right source, and the sancti- 
is this to be said—that contempt, of all| ties of private life must be respected, though 
things the hardest to bear, is, if we go to| our disquisition lose half its value and all its 
the bottom of it, the motive force of most) liveliness by the sacrifice. 

snubs. The practice is certainly incompati- | 
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GENERAL LYON. 
PromoteD AvuGusT 10, 1861. 


Set the air all athrob with the roll of drums,— 
Let it flutter with banner and pennon ! 
For bold Coeur-de-Lion, our hero comes,— 
Greet him with chimes and the roar of can- 
non ; 
Unfetter each tongue, and uncover each head,— 
Let children his pathway with blossoms o’er- 
spread ; 
Ay, welcome him nobly, with shout and with 
pean, 
All hail to our hero, to bold Coeur-de-Lion ! 


What! no flush on the cheek that was wont to 
flame 
Like a girl’s, when we uttered his praises ? 
No flash of the eye, while his stainless name 
The people shout, and the war-torch blazes ? 
The voice that rang through the thunder of 
battle, 
Over the din and the roar and the rattle,— 
Is it dumb to the swell of the nation’s pzan ? 
All hail to our hero, to bold Coeur-de-Lion ! 


Has he grown then so proud, since the bloody 


fray, 
When he led his brave lads, that summer 
morning ? 
Promoted so high he can fling them away— 
The honors we bring him—below his scorn- 
ing ? 
Promoted? Ay, lifted above our poor praises 
As far as the heaven above earth’s sad mazes : 
Sobs choke down our shouting, tears drown our 
brave pan, 
Our hero! our martyr! O dead Coeur-de-Lion ! 


So gentle, so noble, so foully undone !— 
Lay him to rest by his own native river, 
And swear while to ocean its bright currents 


run, 
The nation shall mourn him, he died to de- 
liver ! 
A nation of freemen, washed clean by the flood, 
That sweeps o’er the land, red with patriots’ 
blood, 
And worthy to name him, with shout and with 
pean, 
Ourhero! our martyr! our own Coeur-de-Lion ! 


L. E. P. 
Albany, August 23d, 1861. 


[These lines were mislaid. I should hesitate 
to send them to you, so long after the mournful 
event they commemorate, but I know that our 
noble Lyon’s death is an eternal sorrow, and can 
never fade from the nation’s heart.—L. E. P.] 











HORA NOVISSIMA. 


Far down the ages now, 
Her journey wellnigh done, 

The pilgrim Church pursues her way, 
In haste to reach the crown. 


The story of the past 
Comes up before her view ; 

How well it seems to suit her still— 
Old, and yet ever new. 


Tis the same story still, 
The brier and the thorn - 

And ’tis the same old solace yet— 
The hope of coming morn. 


No wider is the gate, 
No broader is the way, 

No smoother is the ancient path 
That leads to light and day. 


No lighter is the load 

Beneath whose weight we cry ; 
No tamer is the rebel flesh, 

Nor less our enemy. 


No sweeter is the cup, 
Nor less our lot of ill; 

’T was tribulation ages since— 
’Tis tribulation still. 


No greener are the rocks, 
No fresher flow the rills ; 
No roses in the wilds appear, 
No vines upon the hills. 


Still dark the sky above, 
And sharp the desert air ; 

’Tis wide, bleak desolation round, 
And sorrow everywhere. 


Dawn lingers on yon cliff, 
But oh, how loth to spring : 
Morning still nestles on yon wave, 
Afraid to try its wing. 


No slacker grows the fight, 
No feebler is the foe, 

No less the need of armor bright, 
Of shield and spear and bow. 


No less we feel the blank 
Of earth’s still absent king, 
Whose presence is of all our bliss, 
The everlasting spring. 


Thus onward still we press 
Through evil and through good, 
Through pain, and poverty, and want, 
Through peril and through blood. 


Still faithful to our trust, 
And to our Captain true, 

We follow where he leads the way, 
The kingdom in our view. 
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From The Examiner. | 

Private Correspondence of Thomas Raikes | 
with the Duke of Wellington and other | 
distinguished Contemporaries. Edited by 
his Daughter, Harriet Raikes. Bentley. 


Tus correspondence presents itself under 
two aspects, the one almost entirely social, 
the other wholly political. The select friends 
of Mr. Raikes, the leaders of the fashionable 
clique known as “ The Dandies,”—contrib- 
ute to the former ;—the Duke of Wellington 
and his private secretary, Mr. Greville, for 
the most part supply the latter. From these 
two sources are derived both amusement and 
interest, for the Dandies, with whom Mr. 
Raikes was on the greatest terms of inti- 
macy, were well-educated and observant 
men, and—as Miss Raikes truly says—had 
an equal facility and predilection for letter- 
writing; while the opinions of “ the Duke” 
—whatever his political views—were invari- 
ably characterized by the soundest common- 
sense. 

Without particularly caring to inquire 
whether the fraternity of the Dandies—as 
the “ Introduction” to this volume asserts 
—was “founded upon the Science of Civi- 
lized Existence,” we are content to know, 
that “their speech was pleasant, their lan- 
guage thorough-bred, their raillery concilia- 
tory, and their satire—what they intended it 
to be;” that “many among them” were 
“highly gifted,—doing all that they did 
well; the less apt, always to the point, let- 
ting it alone; without enthusiasm, without 
illusions—a school of gentlemen, liberal and 
open-handed ; ephemeral as youth and spir- 
its, yet marked by this endearing quality, 
that they remained (with few exceptions) 
true and loyal friends, tested through years 
of late adversity, and even Death’s obliv- 
ion.” We shall not quarrel with this elab- 
- orate and rather contradictory description of 
an extinct and almost forgotten species, but 
suffer them to speak for themselves, which, 
fortunately for us, they do in a clearer and 
more attractive style than their somewhat 
laborious apologist. 

The autocrat of the clique in question was 
Beau Brummell, but he is only exhibited here 
in the dark day of his dethronement, a ref- 
ugee at Calais, dependent for all his society 
upon Monsieur Quillac—the landlord of his 
hotel—his waiter, a servant upon trial, and | 
an old abbé who taught him French at three | 
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francs a lesson; and for his sole enjoyment 
upon the mixture called Fagon de Paris, the 
best snuff, he says, with which his nose was 
ever nourished; but—these agréments not- 
withstanding—altogether, what he calls him- 
self, a poor “exiled, disconsolate devil.” 
All the rest of Mr. Raikes’ correspondents 
are still in full feather, and wherever he is 
they keep him au courant of what is going 
on. Here, to begin with, is something new 
respecting the circumstances attendant on 
the death of the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
The writer is Colonel Cooke, who says :— 


“The faculty of mind never abandoned 
her ; she asked, about an hour previous to 
death, whether there was any danger? the 
difficulty of breathing from about that time 
prevented her speaking much. When Baillie 
and Croft administered brandy, hot wine, 
sal volatile, etc., she said, ‘You make me 
drunk ; pray leave me quiet ; I find it affects 
my head;’ and, shortly after this, raising 


herself in the bed, she heaved a deep sigh, 
fell back, and expired.” 


The Hon. Drummond Burrell (yet living 
and bearing the title of Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby) sends amusing accounts of society 
in Italy, characterizing his travelling coun- 
trymen as denizens of “Bulldom.” “ Es- 
terhazy, pére,” he says, “is gone to Flor- 
ence, on a reduced establishment of forty 
horses and fourteen carriages ; Paul is here 
(at Milan) on his way to pay a paternal visit, 
and to request him to book up some £100,- 
000 for his expenses to England.” The 
Duke of York writes of dinners, and sport, 
and whist; thanks Mr. Raikes for settling 
his account at Ascot—having frequent cause, 
no doubt, for returning thanks on that score, 
—and, on the chances of play discourses 
philosophically as follows: “As to whist— 
the vicissitudes of fortune, as you well know, 
render it impossible to say what may be the 
case before the conclusion of my jaunt: as 
yet Ihave done no good.” And will not, 
most likely, to the end of time. His royal 
highness adds, with his usual good-nature: 
“T am sorry to learn that fortune has lately 
treated you so scurvily,” and—though he 
left his creditors in the lurch, never neglect- 
ing his debts of honor—* I will take care to 
pay George Anson the hundred and eight 
pounds which I owe you.” If the duke did 
take care to keep his promise he behaved 
better than the Hon. ——, who used always 
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to accost a friend of his to whom he owed 
money lost in the West Indies,—‘ By the 
by, C——, I owe you forty joes!” a con- 
fession which he kept up to his dying day. 
Lord Yarmouth (the late Marquis of Hert- 
ford) requests Mr. Raikes to “ undertake a 
most perilous adventure,” one in which, he 
hopes, his friend will feel with bowels of 
compassion for his forlorn state. “My 
prayer is, that you will look out, if possible, 
for what is called a valet de chambre cuisi- 
nier, a good patissier, above all things and 
a perfect operator, and not above casting his 
eye towards the déjewner a la fourchette, or 
the coffee manufacture, etc. I hate a fine or 
a difficult gentleman; and IJ abhor a rogue, 
more from irritation even than economy. I 
care not whether I give him one or two hun- 
dred a year. Iam looking out, so do not 
engage anybody till you have written to me, 
lest I should have twins. Montrond will 
speak to Boucher ; ask him to do so for me. 
I hope you feel a little interest in my dinners 
being good, which diminishes the scruples I 
should otherwise feel.” Montrond, of whom 
mention is frequently made in this corre- 
spondence, was the private secretary to the 
Prince de Talleyrand, and, like Yorick, “a 
fellow of infinite jest.” Lord Alvanley gives 
the following on his authority :-— 


“Montrond is wonderful: apoplexy and 
gout do their worst, but cannot subdue his 
spirits and esprit; he killed us with laugh- 
ing at his stories about M. de Talleyrand’s 
death, which, though it deeply affected him, 
has still its ludicrous side ; and his legacy of 
a stand-up desk to write at did not soften 
his natural inclination to be a little sarcas- 
tic. He said that when the signature to the 
retractation was signed, a priest declared it 
was a miracle, on which he gravely said that 
he had already known of just such another 
miracle—that ‘when General Gouvins was 
killed, he, Montrond, with General Latour 
Maubourg, went to the spot where he lay, 
and that they asked the only person who had 
seen the catastrophe how it occurred; this 
was a hussar who replied :.“ Le boulet l’a 
frappé, et il n’avait que juste le temps de me 
dire, Prenez ma bourse et ma montre; et il 
est mort!”’ This apologue, as you may 


suppose, was like a shell thrown into Dino’s 
coterie.” 


Five years after the death of his patron 
Montrond had a retractation of his own to 
make. ‘“ Apoplexy and the gout,”—or pa- 
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ralysis rather,—had done the usual work, 
and Mr. Raikes found him in Paris, fast 
sinking into the grave. He describes his 


death ina letter to the Duke of Welling- 


ton :— 


“ Having so long known his antecedents, 
I was naturally very curious to learn the 
tone of his feelings and the state of his mind 
at such a crisis, more particularly as I had 
also heard that his head was as clear and as 
collected as ever. Three or four days back, 
when it was said to him, ‘ Prenez bon cour- 
age, vous irez peut-étre mieux; assez bien 
méme pour sortir en voiture.’ He replied, 
‘Oui, je sais bien la voiture dans laquelle je 
sortirai.’ Since this, I find, to my great 
surprise, that the Duc de Broglie took upon 
himself to opérer son salut, and was unceas- 
ing in his efforts to bring him to a sense of 
religion; as also Madame Hamelia, who is 
become a very strict dévote. The same effort 
was made some years ago by that excellent 
woman the late Duchesse de Broglie, when 
Montrond was also in a state of extreme 
danger. She came and prayed by his bed- 
side, but at that time without making the 
slightest effect on his mind, for he was then 
convinced he should recover, and by dint of 
his own ener, Iremember very well he 
afterwards said to me, ‘J’aurais trés bien pu 
mourir, si je ’avois voulu.’ Now it is said 
that he has shown great signs of religion 
and contrition. ‘Ila été administré, et il 
s’est confessé trois fois.’ The Abbé Petit- 
pas was constantly with him, and during his 
first entretien said to him, ‘ Vous avez sans 
doute dans votre tems dit beaucoup de plai- 
santeries contre la religion.’ His reply was, 
‘Non, jamais ; j’ai toujours vécu en de 
compagnie ;’ an expression which, though 
by no means true, showed his good worldly 
taste. This change (for I will not call it 
conversion) is, however, very remarkable, 
particularly as we all remember that he did 
every thing in his power to dissuade M. de 
Talleyrand from signing his rétractation on 
his death-bed, and then turned it into ridi- 
cule. Enfin, he died yesterday in what the 
Catholics call odeur de sainteté ; he desired 
the crucifix to be placed at his bed’s head, 
and would not allow it to be removed.” 


The duke’s comment on this account is as 
follows: ‘Iam sorry for poor Montrond, 
but pleased that he died a Christian. Idon’t 
believe that these sudden death-bed conver- 
sions are of good example; but it is better 
that they should take place for such & man 
as he was, rather than not atall. They pro- 
duce some effect on those who imitate them, 
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and the few whoadmirethem. I don’t think 
that his last moments were calculated to 
conciliate the generality of the society at 
Paris or in France, who rarely think seri- 
ously on any subject.” 

Amongst the foreign allies of the Dandies 
was Count Matuscewic, who was “a fast 
man” before the phrase was well-established, 
for he apologizes for postponing the answer 
to a letter till “his Sunday leisure,” for 
the following reason: “On any other day 
writing forces me to increase my pace to 
cover, or to incur the risks of being too late: 
you have been yourself pursuing the same 
sport, therefore I trust you will understand 
and forgive me.” The count, who mingles 
politics with his communications, looks at 
France (in 1832) from an eminently Russian 
point of view: “ Things,” he says, “ look 
more and more gloomy in France ; all I wish 
is, that no power would attack them, nor 
act upon a system which might be considered 
as oppressive. They are sure to have a blow- 
up in a short time, and then they must cut 
their own throats, which will be a great bless- 
ing to Europe; or attack their neighbors— 
in which case they will meet with a much 
stronger and much more successful resistance 


than they seem to anticipate.” Scrope Da- 
vies (a friend of Lord Byron, who dedicated 
“ Parisina” to him) tells Mr. Raikes (at 
second-hand) a good story illustrative of the 


historical knowledge of the Welsh. “ On 
the restoration of Charles the Second a form 


of prayer and thanksgiving was sent down’ 


into Wales, to be read in all churches and 
chapels. ‘ This is all very well, perhaps, for 
the Charles the Second,’ said the Welsh; ‘ but 
what is become of Charles the First?’ Of 
Cromwell they had never heard a syllable.” 
They are better informed now, for the Pem- 
brokeshire peasants of the present day show 
the mark of Oliver Cromwell’s horse’s hoof 
in the pavement before the high altar of St. 
David’s Cathedral. Lord Rokeby (the late) 
and Lord Alvanley both write to Mr. Raikes 
from various parts of Europe and the East. 
The first, at Rome, says “ the Corso looks 
like a patched pair of breeches, so unlike 
the gloom and filth of the circumjacent 
palazzi,” and mentions the discovery of a 
baker’s tomb: “ The great subject of discus- 
sion is, whether he baked his rolls for Re- 


publicans or Imperialists. Noone can doubt | you see nothing but the villages which hap- 


_pen to be on the banks. They are of mud, 


his profession, as the whole operation is 
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kneaded in very imperishable bas-relief ; but 
the quality of his customers divides the 
critics. Petre thinks one way, Visconti 
another.” Of a Dandy’s hardships in Rome 
Lord Rokeby (who, however, was for the 
time a cripple) says, “ Lady Coventry donne 
beaucoup & diner, and is splendidly estab- 
lished; the only inconvenience for me is, 
that there are one hundred and twenty-two 
steps to mount, and four to descend, before 
one arrives in her presence, and all in the 
open air.” Life in Naples was (and is) en- 
joyed at Naples on easier terms. Lord Al- 
vanley writes: “This place is intended for 
elderly gentlemen, who wish to go easily 
down theinclined plane. Pleasing but quiet 
society, plenty of gayety out of doors for the 
eye, and very good cheer in the house for 
the appetite, and perfect liberty to do what 
you like without being questioned. The peo- 
ple of the world here are glad to see you 
if you come to them, and don’t come if you 
don’t. All this, and in air perfumed with 
orange-flowers, makes existence glide away 
imperceptibly and easily ; I have got a house 
at Castellamare which is delicious, in the | 
shade, half-way up the hill, planted in the 

centre of a garden of oranges, lemons, and 
vines, with a terrazzo that commands the 
whole bay,—Vesuvius, Ischia, ete. It is a 
perfect Paradise; but the evil of it is, I am 
alone in it—no Eve, not even a serpent to 
tempt me.” Lord Alvanley, like most of 
those who dwelt in “the watch-tower of the 
Dandies ” (White’s clubhouse), was fond of 
the good cheer he speaks of. In his boat on 
the Nile, his cook, Achmet, served up as the 
first dish at dinner, “the patriarchal lamb, 
roasted whole, and though it looked very 
like a dead dog, it was excellent.” Less 
doubtful was what follows: “I am living 
like a Sardanapalian. Achmet improves 
every hour. Certain lambs’ tails, as big as 
muffins, and heads as small as French rolls, 
broiled with Egyptian onions, and an agro 
dolce sauce of lemons and fresh sugar-cane, 
are beyond praise.” Other pleasurable ob- 
jects he described in the following terms :— 


‘The Nile is a very magnificent river in 
point of size, but the water is deep mud- 
color, and offends eyes accustomed to the 
blue Agean and Neapolitan seas. The banks 
are high; and as the country is a dead flat, 
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and look either like beehives, sugar-houses, 
or pig-styes. The country, however, is be- 
yond belief fertile, bearing three and four 
crops a year, and being always in fruit or 
flower. The date-trees are beautiful. Wild 
birds are in millions; pelicans and the 
graubal white dwarf crane are the most seen, 
and make an agreeable contrast. The cli- 
mate is delicious; the air quite balmy; and 
every hour as I go south I more completely 
cheat the winter. The Nile water, when fil- 
tered, is excellent; and there are bottles 
here, which are made of porous earth, called 
gurgoulets, and that almost ice it by evap- 
oration.” 


Here is a bit of Lord Alvanley’s experi- 
ence of female society in Egypt :— 


“As I was sitting alone after dinner yes- 
terday, having given my dragomen leave to 
go out, and no one speaking Arabic being 
at home, the door opened, and in walked two 
very handsome women, Arabs—tall, and 
with the peculiarly beautiful shaped forms 
and figures for which they are famous. They 
sat down, and, after wine, coffee, and a pipe 
that I offered them, they began talking to 
me in Arabic. As I had soon exhausted my 
little stock of that language, we came to a 
dead-lock ; nor could I by any means elicit 
who had sent them. They were, however, 
very amiable and very quiet; for, as it was 
the night, I could not send them away, and 





was, therefore, obliged to pass the evening 
with them, and leave them to sleep on the | 
divan when I went to bed. This they did | 
without fuss or trouble. I locked them into 
the drawing-room; in the morning opened | 
the door, gave them backshish, and away | 
they went, without my having the least no- | 
tion who they were.” | 

| 


Letters containing this sort of gossip, with | 
traits of manners and notes of travel, fill up | 
about one-third of the correspondence,—the 


rest is almost exclusively political. The | 
Dandies generally were great alarmists, and 
in political matters looked at every thing en 
noir. With them something terrible was al- | 
ways going to happen, and above all things | 
they deprecated change. One of the gloom- 
iest of the set was Harcourt King, who finds 
fault with the government of Charles the 
Tenth for not using more repressive meas- 
ures. ‘The system of non-intervention,” 
he says, “has been carried too far, and it 
has been too much the fashion to yield to 
popular clamor. Mankind have been gov- 
erned but by force, and I defy all the exist- 
ing wiseacres to find out any other means. 
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Que le diable empeste les Philantropes !—they 
will overturn every thing with their absurd 
theories.” The same gentleman is equally 
uneasy about the policy of English states- 
men. ‘ Forbearance and submission have 
been too long V’ordre du jour. The invasion 
of Spain was undertaken in direct opposition 
to our wishes. The Russians attacked and 
overwhelmed the Turks in spite of us. And 
now the French, without saying ‘by your 
leave, take possession of a vast country, 
which gives them the sceptre of the Medi- 
terranean (Algiers to wit)! Next will come 
the Americans, who have long cast a wistful 
eye to that question, as likewise the Rus- 
sians, and then we shall open our eyes and 
discover that our policy has been bad. It is 
really heart-breaking to reflect how the Brit- 
ish name has sunk in public estimation all 
over Europe, and how British influence has 
dwindled.” itcetera. There isa good deal 
more of the same sort of stuff, which shows 
that if Mr. Harcourt King aimed at being 
the political mouthpiece of the Dandies, his 
political knowledge had not, like Dandyism, 
been studied as “‘a Science.” But such was 
not the case. Mr. Raikes himself was the 
man whose political information was worth 
communicating, as the Duke of Wellington 
abundantly testified. From 1837 to 1846, 
Mr. Raikes lived chiefly in Paris, and the 
current events of that period form the sub- 
jects of his letters and the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s replies. We may quote from these 
without much necessity for comment, though 
such themes as the Pritchard affair, and the 
Spanish marriages, are now nothing more 
than “ auld warld stories.” The ‘“ Question 
d’Orient,” which so nearly provoked a war 
between England and France in 1840,—and 
may yet again be the cause of difference,—is 
not of so fleeting anature. While the subject 
was still in abeyance, the Duke of Welling- 
ton wrote :— 


RAIKES. 


‘‘T understood that as far back as August 
last, a proposition had been made to renew 
the negotiations for the settlement of what is 
called the ‘ Question d’Orient’ ona new basis, 
which should be put in terms satisfactory to 
France; and that the king of the French should 
be asked to joinin them. I never heard of the 
result. Ican understand that France might 
think that her interests and views were not suf- 
ficiently attended to in the first negotiation, 
and in that subsequently proposed. ButIcon- 
fess that I have never been able to discover 
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cause for offence in any of these transactions ; respect each other, or even as two individuals. 
but whether there is cause for offence or not, The armed peace, as it is called, is nonsense.” 
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nations may quarrel and go to war upon ques- | 
tions solely of interest and claim compensa- | 
tion. But I never heard of a nation claiming | 
compensation from a third party; that is | 
to say, that France, claiming compensation 

from England, Prussia, Austria, and Russia, 

should claim it from the Porte.” 



































When the question was approaching a set- 
tlement the duke said :— 





| 
‘| 

«I believe I know as much of the Eastern | 
Question as any one individual not con- 
cerned in the negotiation of it. There have | 
been many mistakes, and much mismanage- 
ment, on both sides, in the negotiation. The | 
original error between England and France 
was to suppose that these two nations, both 
maritime, both commercial, both manufac- 
turing, both having capital, both having and 
still seeking colonial dependencies, could be 
what is termed intimate allies. The intimacy 
must always have been the same as that be- 
tween the cat and the mouse; each watching 
every step of the other, each complaining of 
every advantage enjoyed, and most particu- 
larly of every one taken by the other. The 
truth of this Eastern Question is, that both 
nations were interested in the settlement of 
it very much upon the plan stipulated in the 
Treaty of July, 1840. Iam certain of one 
thing: the Eastern Question never could 
have been settled till Mehemet Ali should 
be turned out of Syria. But both parties, 
that is to say each of the nations, looked to 
the acquirement of some advantage in the 
negotiation and settlement of the question. 
England has been the successful party. This 
is the result of which France has to com- 
plain ; all the rest is matter of form, of which 
the legislature and people of both countries 
have a right, an equal right, to complain. 
My opinion is, that France and England at 
peace, respecting each other, and each the 
rights of the other, are strong enough to 
preserve the general peace, and to prevent 
the oppression of the weak of this world by 
the strong. But if it is endeavored to carry 
further the intercourse between these rivals, 
for every thing interesting to the prosperity, 
the ambition, and the vanity of a nation, 
they must quarrel, and their quarrel must 
deluge the world in blood.” 

















































































































































































































And again, on the subject of the mutual 
relations of France and England, the duke 
thus expresses himself: ‘“‘ We may do each 














It is to the credit of Mr. Raikes that he 
saw through the character of Louis Philippe, 
who, he says, “slipped into his seat like a 
thief in the night; who then gave promises 
which he has since constantly eluded; who, 
solely intent upon increasing his own power, 
when his people asked for bread, has given 
them a stone; and who, having himself be- 
gun by singing the Marseillaise, now orders 
his troops to cut down those who repeat the 
chorus. The king,” he says, in another 
place, desires the preservation of peace as 
synonymous with the preservation of his 
throne. 


‘¢‘ He has incurred immense expenses at 
Versailles, Fontainebleau, etc. ‘The Civil 
List is at this moment sixty millions in debt. 
Almost all his quarrels with, or separations 
from, his ministers, arise from this source. 
He has compiled above fifty projects of pri- 
vate ways and means to fill his coffers. Ap- 
paws for children; exchanges of forest 

ands for others belonging to the crown, 
which have a benefit in his favor; inspec- 
tions of public works, which give him a sur- 
plus on the grants, etc. These demands and 
expenditures have driven M. Humann to his 
wits’ end, and hence the daily reports of his 
resignation, and a break-up of the Cabinet. 
He was not a bad guardian of the public 
purse. The king said of him, ‘ C’est un vrai 
Cerbére assis sur la Caisse ;’ and, indeed, 
he must have a bitter time of it. The royal 
family and court party are now so confident 
of passing the bill, that they no longer think 
disguise at all necessary; and your grace 
will hardly believe that, the other day, when 
the son of the late Baron de Talleyrand, a 
young man of ability, who has been appointed 
attaché to the embassy at Vienna, called on 
Madame Adelaide previous to his departure 
to ask her commands, that her royal high- 
ness said to him, ‘ You will say at Vienna, 
that we are enchanted to have carried the 
Fortifications. We know we have no right 
to the post we hold, but are determined to 
maintain it, and have taken such measures 
as will preclude our undergoing the same 
fate as that of the exiled family.’ ” 


Innumerable were the traps laid by Louis 
Philippe for the peers to obtain their votes on 
this Fortification Bill. ‘“ Amongst other 











other, and the world, a great deal of injury 
by our quarrels; and thus we shall do nigel 
ter to remain on terms. I do not mean as 

if we were lovers; but as two nations which | 




















lures,” says Mr. Raikes, “‘is that which gained 
the adhesion of General C—-. Mademoiselle 
Noblet, his mistress, had long been dismissed 
from the theatre, but a royal order, given 
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for her re-admission and engagement on 
very favorable terms, won the heart as well 
as the vote of her gallant protector.” 

On the durability of “ the throne of July” 
Mr. Raikes made in 1842, the following re- 
marks :— 


“This family has gained no hold in the 
country: where they are not positively dis- 
liked, they are looked upon with perfect in- 
difference. They have not the prestige of 
legitimacy to secure them a few followers of 
divine right, and their mendicant marriages 
have proved that they had lost their caste 
abroad, which has not raised them in public 
estimation. The future prospect of an in- 
fant king and an inefficient regent afford lit- 
tle idea of security for a country where party 
spirit rules in so many forms, and all the 
eat links of society are denaturalized and 
sjointed—a country where there is no aris- 
tocracy to surround the throne, no combina- 
tion of talent and patriotism to support it. 
Add to this, a treasury exhausted by past 
profusion, a violent demoralized press, and 
a dark spirit of egotism which pervades all 
classes ; while the nation still writhes under 
the mortification which the foreign policy 
of Louis Philippe has entailed upon France. 
The army is numerous and formidable ; but 
a great part of this force is engrossed by the 
occupation of Algiers and the garrison of 
Paris, This army is now composed not so 
much of conscripts as of paid substitutes 
from the lowest classes—hired adventurers, 
who take to the military life as a speculation, 
and are disappointed at finding how little 
chance it affords of promotion or emolument 
under this pacific system. They have no 
attachment to any family or government: 
they would readily prefer that which offered 
the best chance of reward and advancement 
to themselves.” 


Mr. Raikes made mention of the proposed 
Spanish marriages some years before their 
occurrence, though the intended husband of 
the Infanta was not at that time the Duc de 
Montpensier, but the Duc d’Aumale. Dur- 
ing the insurrection in Spain (July, 1843), 
Mr. Raikes tells the following curious story : 

“ A person who is really well informed on 
these matters told me last night that the fol- 
lowing is the plan of proceedings chalked 
out here, and sent to the Juntas. It cer- 
tainly bears a great feature of probability, 
after what we already know; and I think it 
may be right to submit it to your grace’s at- 
tention. In the case, then, that Espartero 
shouid be defeated, and his retreat back to 
Madrid intercepted and cut off, it is planned 
that the insurgent party should make a coup 
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de main on Madrid, and endeavor to seize the 
person of the young queen. This being ac- 
complished, they are to declare her majesty, 
and establish a new government. In the 
mean time, Christine will be despatched from 
hence, as called by the nation, to aid her 
daughter with her maternal care and advice. 
Once arrived there, she is of course pledged 
to promote and bring about her marriage 
with the Duc d’Aumale. And, when a formal 
ir to that effect shall arrive from Spain, 

is majesty, Louis Philippe will hold up his 
hands in astonishment, and declare that he 
never had any share in the business! The 
most curious part of the story is, that Chris- 
tine is very unwilling to play her part in the 
comedy. She has had no objection to lend 
her name; she has advanced certain sums 
as scantily as she could ; but she is extremel 
averse to going back to Spain, and embroil- 
ing herself with these contending factions, 
who would very soon demand an account of 
her previous stewardship, and make her dis- 
gorge a large portion of her ill-gotten wealth 
and plunder. It is known that she brought 
with her out of that country twelve Madeira 
bottles, carefully sealed, and passed as such 
in her baggage, which were filled with every 
sort of precious stones taken from the crown 
jewels and different palaces belonging to the 
royal family. Thus do matters stand at 
present; and the Duc d’Aumale has been 
called away from his little laurels in Algeria 
to wait the tide of events in Paris.” 

We have left ourselves room for only a 
word on the Prince de Joinville’s pamphlet, 
the motive for the publication of which the 
Duke of Wellington ascribes to an inordinate 
desire for popularity. What but that, he 
asks, “ could have induced a man in his sta- 
tion, a prince of the blood royal, the son of 
the king, of high rank and pretensions in 
that profession of the service, to write and 
publish such a production—an invitation and 
provocation to war, to be carried on in a 
manner such as has been disclaimed by the 
civilized portions of mankind!” But, says 
the duke in another letter, “I don’t think 
that much attention has been given to the 
Prince. de Joinville’s pamphlet. It is con- 
sidered with ridicule rather than with irrita- 
tion.” And, in proof of the latter assertion, 
his grace naively adds: “A paper entitled 
Punch (!) has published a capital article 
upon it in the way of ridicule, which was 
published in the Observer of last Sunday. I 
will send it to youif I can getit. It appears 
to me that that article expresses the general 
feeling.” As, without doubt, it did; and it 
is only to be regretted that the duke did not 
subscribe to “‘ the paper entitled Punch,” in- 
stead of taking in its wisdom through a filter. 
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EMPERORS AND EMPIRES. 


From The Saturday Review. ick III. Maximilian, who was never crowned 


EMPERORS AND EMPIRES. at Rome, devised the new title of Emperor 

WHat is an emperor ? We hear so much Elect H Charles V. broke the local spell by 
of emperors and empires now-a-days, that | irregular coronation at Bologna; and his 
one cannot help asking in what emperors | Successors, down to Francis i. ventured to 
and empires differ from kings and king- | call themselves emperors by virtue of what 
doms? At the beginning of the last century, | had hitherto been held to be the merely 
Europe contained a sovereign who was dis- |Toyal consecration at Aachen. So, in the 
tinguished from all others as “the emperor.” | East, the emperor was he who reigned at 











He was solemnly called Emperor of the Ro- 
mans, and familiarly called Emperor of Ger- 
many, but neither addition was needed. 
There was but one emperor, and that title 
alone distinguished him from everybody else. 
In the course of the present century, Europe 
and America have seen emperors of Austria, 
Brazil, Elba, Hayti, of the French, and of 
All the Russias. And all of these, except 
the last, are creations of the present cen- 
tury. A man need not be very old to re- 
member an elected Roman emperor, bal- 
anced by no rival except him of Muscovy. 
All the rest—France, Hayti, Austria, ete.— 
are mere upstarts of yesterday. What do 
any of them mean by their new-fangled titles ? 

“Emperor,” ‘ imperator,” we need not 
say, simply means “commander.” As the 
Roman State gradually changed from a re- 
public to a monarchy, “ imperator ” was one 
of the titles which the embryo sovereign as- 
sumed as more modest and less offensive 
than that of king. Caesar Augustus was 
imperator in his military, Princeps in his 
civil character ; but the worst tyrants of the 
old Roman monarchy did not venture to as- 
sume the hated title of Rex. As the Roman 
State became more definitely monarchic, and 
as barbarian kings began to play an impor- 
tant part in its affairs, the title of imperator, 
originally that of a republican magistrate, 
began to be looked on as something superior 
to Rex, and became the peculiar possession 
of the Lord of Rome, old or new. As the 
empire became Christian, a sacred character 
began to be thrown over the sovereign, and 
the imperial title was confined to princes 
consecrated in St. Peter’s or in St. Sophia 
by the Western or by the Eastern Patriarch. 
Down to the fifteenth century, no man in 
the West called himself emperor who had 
not received the papal consecration at Rome. 





Constantinople and was crowned in St. 
Sophia. Emperors, to be sure, reigned at 
Nicea, Trebizond, Cyprus, and Thessalon- 
ica, but they were still in their own eyes 
Roman emperors—pretenders to the throne 
of the New Rome, and anxious to occupy 
it on the first opportunity. Nor has this 
last class of emperors ceased even now. It 
is hard to see on what other ground the im- 
perial title is borne by the sovereign of All 
the Russias. 

Thus, down to the beginning of the last 
century, emperor had a definite meaning. 
The emperor was the prince who, at least by 
be legal fiction, represented the majesty of the. 
ancient Cesars. ‘Imperator ” was distinct- 
jive title enough. If it must be preceded or 
followed by any thing, “‘ Romanorum ” was 
the only possible addition. The Emperor 
of All the Russias first broke through this 
rule. Then came the whole mob of Emper- 
ors of the French, Emperors of Hayti, Aus- 
\tria, Elba, and the rest of them—to say 
| nothing of the barbarian potentates to 
‘whom it has always been usual to give the 
imperial title by a sort of analogy. It is 
| clear that all these potentates are not em- 
| perors in the ancient sense. What we want 
|to know is, what any one of them means by 
calling himself an emperor ? 

It is perfectly plain that when Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte and Francis Joseph of 
| Lorraine each calls himself an emperor, they 
ldo not use the word in exactly the same 
sense. One is the impersonation of novelty 
and revolution. He is a whole democracy 
rolled up into a single body, and capable of 
being covered by a single cocked hat. The 
other at least gives himself out as the em- 
bodiment of every thing ancient and vener- 
able. His Imperial, Royal, Archducal, and 
Apostolic Majesty is the very pink of per- 














Without it he might be King of Germany, 
even King of the Romans, but not “ Ro- 
manorum Imperator semper Augustus.” 
The last duly crowned emperor was Freder- 


fection in the way of legitimacy and divine 
right. To carry all his crowns with any sort 


|of grace, he has need of as many heads as 


an Indian idol. France, as far as we can 
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make out, is called an empire because its 
government is new, revolutionary, grounded, 
as we are told, on the popular will. Aus- 
tria, as far as we can make out, is called an 
empire because its government professes to 
be ancient and legitimate— grounded on 
rights so venerable that nobody can trace 
their beginning. France is called an empire 
rather than a kingdom because all local di- 
visions have been obliterated; because its 
people are supposed to be more strictly oné 
than any other in Europe ; because its terri- 
tory is, in fact, simply a province attached 
to one overweening city. Austria is called 
an empire because local differences are 
stronger there than anywhere else, because 
the empire is a bundle of various peoples, 
nations, and languages—a collection of king- 
doms, duchies, counties, which its sovereign 
can only hope to govern either by sheer 
force or else after something of a Federal 
fashion. Louis Napoleon is emperor, so he 
tells us, because the French people willed to 
make him so. Francis Joseph is emperor, so 
he tells us, because nobody ever made him, 
but because his forefathers came of them- 
selves. As for the rest, the emperor of Rus- 
sia, we imagine, calls himself so as being, 
in some way or other, the representative of 
the old Eastern emperors—perhaps as hay- 
ing at least succeeded to their place as the 
chief potentate in communion with the East- 
ern Church. The empire of Elba existed 
for a few months that the First Napoleon 
might not lose his title along with his power, 
The empire of Hayti, we imagine, arose be- 
cause the empire of France arose ; and it is 
therefore only fair that the empire of France 
should fall out of sympathy with the empire 
of Hayti. The empire of Brazil is, as far 
as ‘its title goes, the most puzzling of any ; 
but we believe that its present sovereign is 
by far the most respectable of the imperial 
class. 

Then, again, we commonly use the adjec- 
tive “imperial” in one or two cases where 
we do not use the substantive ‘ emperor.” 
Our own sovereign is, indeed, happily not 
called empress of Great Britain and Ireland, 
but we speak of the British Empire and of 
the Imperial Parliament. So we often use 
the word “imperial” as distinguished from 
“colonial” or “ provincial.” This is the 
very opposite to the French sense of the 
word, and rather approaches to the Austrian. 
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The British Empire is something which in- 


cludes the Kingdom of Great Britain and 


Ireland, and a vast deal more besides. The 
Imperial Parliament is something distin- 
guished both from the existing colonial par- 
liaments and assemblies and from the par- 
ticular parliaments of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland which existed before the union 
of the kingdoms. Again, at the other end 
of Europe, we sometimes, but not often, 
speak of the sultan as emperor of the Turks, 
but we always speak of the “ Ottoman Em- 
pire,” and, when an adjective is wanted, we 
always call any thing pertaining to the sul- 
tan “imperial,” never “royal.” This may 
be partly in the vague way in which we freely 
apply the title to barbaric potentates in Mo- 
rocco, China, and elsewhere—partly, because 
the Ottoman Empire, like the Austrian, is 
an assemblage of various and discordant 
nations—partly, because the Grand Turk, as 
de facto master of the New Rome, comes 
nearer to an emperor in the old sense than 
any other prince in Europe till the Old Rome 
once more welcomes an Italian sovereign. 
In the East, the Ottoman sultans have al- 
ways been looked on as the successors of the 
Byzantine emperors. Even before the fall 
of Constantinople, Timour made war upon 
Bajazet under the strange title of “ Cesar 
of Rome;” and, unless they have changed 
their language very lately, the Persians to 
this day, know the Ottomans of Byzantium 
by no other name than that of Romans. 
Sultan Abd-al-Aziz is certainly de facto em- 
peror of the East; and if he could only be 
persuaded to be baptized and crowned in 
St. Sophia, probably his Orthodox subjects 
would accept him as such de jure with more 
willingness than they would any importation 
from Bavaria or Saxe-Coburg. 

Now this title of “ emperor” and “ em- 
pire” in most cases is a mere title. We 
know very well what Louis Napoleon Buona- 
parte is, by whatever name he may choose to 
call himself. The utmost he can do is to 
cause us to make an addition or two to our 
Greek Lexicon. The Greek translation of 
“emperor ” in the old sense was Bacdeic— 
in the new sense it is ripavvoc; but the dis- 
tinction which Aristotle drew long ago be- 
tween faoiAeic and ripavvoc remains just as 
true as when he drew it. But the as- 
sumption of the title of ‘‘ emperor” by the 
Archdukes of Austria is a practical evil. It 
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perverts both past history and modern poli- 
tics, and there is no doubt that it was as- 
sumed with the intention of perverting both. 
Nothing is more common than for people to 
talk of the empire of Austria as something 
ancient, venerable, and conservative, instead 
of being, as it really is, an upstart imposture 
not yet sixty years old. Nothing is more 
true than that the house of Austria has been 
a great house for three hundred years and 
more. But so has the house of Bourbon; 
yet nobody ever heard of a Bourbon Empire 
or an Emperor of Bourbon. Nothing is 
more true than that a great many Princes 
of Austria have been elected and crowned 
emperors. But so have many Princes of 
Saxony, Franconia, Swabia, Luxemburg, 
Bohemia, and elsewhere; yet nobody ever 
called Frederick II. Emperor of Swabia, or 
our own countryman, Earl Richard, Emperor 
or King of Cornwall. The Archdukes of 
Austria were for several generations always 
elected emperors, but they were always 
elected, and, when elected, they were not 
called emperors of Austria. In the last cen- 
tury, Maria Theresa, till her husband was 
elected emperor, was always called Queen 
(or King) of Hungary, that being her high- 
est hereditary title. Even after her hus- 
band’s election she was commonly called the 
Empress-Queen—Empress of Germany (for- 
mally of “the Romans”) as wife of the 
elected Emperor—Queen of Hungery by her 
own hereditary right under the Pragmatic 
Sanction. When the Holy Roman Empire 
dropped to pieces at the touch of Napoleon, 
the then elective emperor, Francis IL, did 
not choose to sink into a mere King of Hun- 
gary and Archduke of Austria, and accord- 
ingly devised the unheard-of title of heredi- 
tary Emperor of Austria—a title, according 
to all existing precedents, as absurd as an 
hereditary Emperor of Hesse-Homburg. 
But the formal absurdity has not been 
without its practical use. Up to 1806, the 
Archduke of Austria and King of Hungary 
was regularly elected emperor, but nobody 
supposed that the emperor as emperor, or the 
archduke as archduke, had any sort of au- 
thority in the kingdom of Hungary. Up to 
1806, there was a German or Roman, not an 
Austrian Empire ; the authority of the em- 
peror as emperor was confined to his nomi- 
nal suzerainty over the German princes, 


had nothing whatever to do with the empire, 
But as soon as an emperor and empire 
“of Austria” were extemporized, a local 
habitation was to be found for them. The 
“empire ” could not be supposed to be shut 
up within the narrow limits of the old Arch- 
duchy ; a new meaning was invented for the 
word “ Austria,” and the map of Europe 
was altered accordingly. Ina map of the 
last century you see Germany and Hungary 
each marked as two of the great divisions 
of Europe; if Austria is marked at all, it is 
marked just like Saxony or Bavaria, only as 
a subdivision of the greater whole called 
Germany. In a modern map we see the ut- 
terly new apparition of “ Austria” as itself 
one of the great divisions of Europe, and 
with its name running right across the king- 
dom of Hungary. Now, up to 1806, the word 
“ Austria,” as a geographical term, meant 
simply the Duchy of Austria. Nobody had 
ever heard of an Austrian Empire or an Aus- 
trian Monarchy—nobody had ever heard of 
Hungary asa province of Austria. One heard, 
indeed, of the house of Austria, and of the 
hereditary states of the house of Austria; 
but the house of Austria reigned in Hungary 
just as the house of Hanover reigned in 
England. Hungary was no more a province 
of Austria than England was a province of 
Hanover. But since the invention of an 
Austrian Empire, that empire has been held 
to include Hungary. Hungary is part of 
Austria, a province of Austria, a portion of 
the “ Austrian Monarchy.” That all this is 
contrary to all law and history is evident; 
but the assumption of the title of Emperor of 
Austria has enabled its owner to throw dust 
in the eyes of Europe in two ways. First, 
he gets his new-fangled empire of Austria 
confounded with the old elective empire of 
Germany, and so beguiles Germans into be- 
lieving that the interests of Germany are in- 
volved in the selfish interests of Austria, 
Secondly, as an empire must be supposed to 
have some extent on the map—some extent 
bigger than an archduchy—he persuades 
Europe that Hungary, which never was a 
part of the old German or Roman Empire, 
is actually a part of the new Austrian Em- 
pire. We are quite indifferent to the mere 
title. The Duke of Austria has our full 
leave to call himself emperor, and so has the 
Duke of Baden or the Prince of Lichten- 











Hungary, though the emperor was her king, 


stein; all we ask is, that the independent 
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Kingdom of Hungary, which never was a 
fief of Cesar himself, be not looked on as 
part of the “ Empire of Austria ” any more 
than of the empire of Baden or the empire 
of Lichtenstein. As a matter of fact, this 
assumption of the title of hereditary emperor 
by the Austrian dukes has utterly blinded 
Europe to the true nature of the relations 
between those dukes and their kingdom of 
Hungary. It has blinded Europe to the jug- 
gle by which the utterly modern state of 
“ Austria” (in the modern sense) contrives 
at once to identify itself with the old Ger- 
man or Roman Empire, and to claim powers 
and territories to which that empire never 
pretended. The Austrian Empire, the sup- 
posed embodiment of antiquity, legitimacy, 
and divine right, is, in truth, a very recent 
and a very impudent imposture. A strong 
Germany, as a bulwark against France—a 
strong Hungary, asa bulwark against Russia 
—is what we all must desireto see. But the 
empire of Austria, in the sense of Francis 
Joseph, simply prevents the existence of 
either. An empire made up of Hungary 
and its dependencies, Bohemia, a bit of 
Germany, a bit of Poland, a bit of Italy, has 
no natural cohesion. Its union is not a 
source of strength but of weakness. As it 
is, the ancient kingdom of Hungary is in- 


sulted with the name of a province of Aus- 
tria, much as if Denmark were to be called a 
province of Holstein. Take the other alter- 
native. If the king of Hungary, like the 
king of Denmark, identified himself with his 
greatest kingdom and reigned in its capital, 
we should presently hear of the oppression 
of the Duchy of Austria, just as we now do 
of the oppression of the Duchy of Holstein. 
The Hungarians do not ask for separation ; 
for they only ask for the letter of the law, 
and separation is not the letter of the law. 
The Austrians do not ask for separation, be- 
cause they would fain be a dominant race 
and have Hungary for a subject province. 
But it is hard to see how the kingdom of 
Hungary and the Duchy of Austria can be 
kept together without hurting the interests 
of one or the other. If there is a way, let 
us by all means hear of it, as it may save 
much commotion and bloodshed. We cer- 
tainly do not think the “ Reichsrath” of an 
“Austrian Empire,” with Hungary for one 
of its “ provinces,” is such a way, but we 
shall be glad to hear of another. Still there 
are times when union is weakness, and when 
separation is strength. Possibly such cases 
may be seen at this moment on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 








AFFLICTIONS SELDOM COME SINGLY. 


WHEN sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions. 


A TRIFLING GOOD AT THE EXPENSE OF MUCH 
BLOOD AND TREASURE. 
Captain. We go to gain a little patch of 
‘ground 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 
To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it; 
Nor will it yield to Norway or the Pole 
A ranker rate should it be sold in fee. 


Hamlet. Two thousand souls and twenty 
thousand ducats, 
Will not debate the question of this straw. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO ENTERPRISE. 


Some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event— 


A thought which, quarter’d hath but one part 





wisdom 
And ever three parts coward. 
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A NICE SENSE OF HONOR INSPIRES CONTEMPT 
OF DANGER. 


——This army of such mass and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince * — 
Whose spirit with divine ambition puff’d 
Makes mouths at the invisible event : 
Exposing what is mortal and unsure, 
To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, 
Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great, 
Is not to stir without great argument ; 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honor’s at the stake. 

—I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 
That for a fantasy and trick of fame 
Go to their graves like beds ; fight for a plot, 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 
Which is not tomb enough and continent 
To hide the slain. 

—Hamiet,.Act IV. 


* Fortinbras. 
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AN 


From Robin Goodfellow. 
AN EMPEROR OUT OF HARNESS. 

Dairy throughout the year, with the ex- 
ception of the summer months, a richly or- 
namented carriage, drawn by magnificent 
horses, may be seen going at a foot pace 
through the streets of the old and the new 
town in that glorious old regal residence, 
Prague. The coachman, in a fanciful livery, 
consisting of buckled shoes and white stock- 
ings, short velvet breeches, yellow coat, and 
a gigantic three-cornered hat on his pow- 
dered head, sits in his majesty aloft on his 
seat. There is no one inside the carriage ; 
but no great distance off, on the pavement, 
you may notice a footman with largely de- 
veloped calves, in the same livery as the 
coachman wears, and two gentlemen in plain 
civilian clothing, evidently the owners of the 
carriage. The passers-by, on the right and 
left, respectfully salute one of these two gen- 
tlemen—he is a little gray-headed old man 
—the Emperor Ferdinand I. of Austria. His 
companion is one of his chamberlains, who 
also performs the duty of private keeper. 

Ferdinand L., although now sixty-eight 
years of age, and from the earliest period 
weak, both bodily and mentally, is, however, 
any thing but awkward in his movements. 
Incessant labor in his youth formed the 
germ of his sickliness ; and when he became 
emperor, in 1835, he was so weakly, both 
in mind and body, «hat his disease was speed- 
ily anticipated. But he recovered more and 
more with growing years, and this may have 
been caused by the circumstance that, after 
ascending the throne, he did little more than 
represent monarchy ; and all business prior 
to March, 1848, was administered by a Coun- 
cil of Regency, composed of Archduke Louis, 
Prince Metternich, and Count Kolowrat. 

The old emperor’s head displays what is 
called the true Ferdinandian type—a large 
projecting forehead, a face almost pointed at 
the chin, pouting lips, and a long, straight 
nose, that does not follow the line of beauty. 
The little old gentleman walks along dream- 
ily, never fixing his timid eye for any length 
of time upon any thing, like a little child, 
and evidently treated as such, at the side or 
on the arm of his chamberlain, who gossips 
with him, and whom he answers, as it were, 
mechanically. Here and there, especially at 
the windows of a Bohemian Fortnum and 
Mason, the emperor will stop until his com- 
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panion drags him away, much against his 
will. Ferdinand I, as a private gentleman 
under a cloud, has not even the liberty to do 
and leave undone what he thinks proper. 
He is still the emperor, above whom stands 
the chamberlain, who has his instructions, 
Thus he walks for an hour through the streets 
of the city, almost incessantly raising, with 
pitiful automatic flexibility, his hat from his 
head, which is scantily covered with ‘gray 
hairs, and assured, more by instinct than by 
eye, that he is being saluted. Many persons 
do not know him or notice him as he walks 
modestly along; and hence it is not surpris- 
ing that a son of Nature from the Putzta, 
who had come by accident to Prague, on be- 
ing told that it was the emperor walking 
along there, bowed reverently to the tall lac- 
quey, because he took him, through his grav- 
ity and gay livery, for his imperial master. 
Another son of the haughty Magyar race dis- 
played his homage for majesty certainly to 
the right person, but so primevally that he, 
too, made a mess of it. When he perceived 
the emperor coming he took off his attila in 
the open, busy street, and spread it out on — 
the pavement, while shouting his “ Eljen!” 
with flashing eye to the startled monarch, 
who turned away in a fright. The worthy 
Praguers, the emperor himself, and even 
his chamberlain supposed the Magyar to be 
mad, and the police who hurried up dragged 
him away. At the station-house, however, 
the Hungarian demonstrated that he had of- 
fered his king the highest honor, after the 
fashion of his nation, by begging him to step 
upon his outstretched attila. 

The Hradschin is the spot which Ferdi- 
nand I. has selected as the abode of exile. 

Who does not know the Harad, the haughty 
citadel of the former kings of Boliemia? 
Above the banks of the broad Moldau, which 
divides the city into two halves, the old pala- 
tial building stands amphitheatrically, with 
its old watch-towers still guarding each an- 
gle. The Hradschin gives Prague that im- 
posing architectural aspect which, combined 
with the girdle of hills and the gracefully 
curved river, renders the Bohemian capital 
so picturesque that Ilumboldt granted it the 
third place among the exquisitely situated 
cities of the Continent. From the Hrad- 
schin itself the eye revels in the view of 
Prague, the hundred towered, which spreads 
out for an enormous distance over the plain, 
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begirt by the “minarets of Christianity,” 
the tall chimneys of trade. 

The citadel, in its stony majesty, looks 
down on these old palaces and churches, 
speaking witnesses ofa past age of Vlakdikas. 
In the old Harad once resided the family of 
Otakar. Here, in 1618, the fall from the 
window took place which formed the begin- 
ning of that Thirty Years’ War, the end of 
which saw Bohemia a desert, reeking with 
the blood of the old Czech Protestants, whom 
the Hapsburg emperor extirpated because 
his territory, brought together by marriage, 
was too small to allow the exercise of two 
religions. Wretched and desolate this citi- 
del stood for centuries—no king again was 
enthroned there. It was only at a recent 
date that an emperor banished by stern ne- 
cessity, entered it again—Ferdinand I., the 
last crowned king of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary. 

It was a bitter insult to him, the aged 
man, that the storm of the revolutionary 
year swept him from the throne to make 
room for a young despot, who would himself 
hold the reins of an empire dashing madly 
down the precipice. Ferdinand I. was fond 
of Vienna, and loved it still despite the 
events of 1848. It brought tears into his 
eyes when, after surrendering the throne, he 
was compelled to leave Vienna, never to see 
it again. A child in temper, he regretted 
being compelled to surrender all the grand 
splendor of a ruler’s existence, the usual re- 
spect all displayed for his person, and be 
henceforth obliged to resign the roisy and 
cheering marks of honor which had mainly 
formed the occupation of his monarchical po- 
sition. So far as he well can, he still ad- 
heres to the ovations which were offered him 
as ruling emperor; he still wishes to be 
venerated as a Kaiser, though he no longer 
reigns; and if any thing happens that does 
not suit his temper, his feelings are usually 
displayed with considerable acerbity. When 
he goes walking in the city, as he generally 
does at Prague, it is his delight to be saluted 
and salute in recognition, or to walk past the 
main guard in order to assure himself that 
the troops still pay him the proper honors. 
His pleasure in military music is satisfied as 


On his birthday a magnificent tattoo is per- 
formed, and the soldiers give him a torch- 
light procession. All these are amusements 
with which the old emperor cannot dispense. 
His ordinary life passes away in following 
out his favorite amusements. Ferdinand I. 
is a passionate friend of flowers, and a bo- 
tanicist of really considerable merit. It seems 
as if Metternich, who had a great idea of his 
own talents as a naturalist, and who managed 
the youthful education of the heir-apparent, 
inocculated him with this passion. Each 
morning the old gentleman visits the moat 
garden near the citadel, and passes an hour 
zealously with his flowers, till a chamberlain 
takes him out for a walk, or to his “ work,” 
which comprises a few lectures about his 
household, his alms, and such matters. His 
dinner is very moderate, and consists of few 
dishes. Asa general rule his chamberlain 
invites guests, whether he like them or no, 
—such as Cardinal Schwarzenberg (who is 
a neighbor of the emperor), capitulars, can- 
onesses, etc. 
In the evening the emperor indulges in 
music, for which he has an extraordinary 
predilection. Company is also invited to his 
soirées, generally consisting of musicians, 
whose presence he is not offended at. This 
forms nearly all his society, if we except a 
few audiences which he still grants. No very 
great intimacy exists between him and his 
family in Vienna, for reasons that can be 
easily comprehended. The emperor cannot 
get over the fact that he was thrust on one 
side in a night, and the reigning family feels 
no necessity to console the good-tempered 
old prince for his loss. It is rare for a mem- 
ber of the imperial family to visit the former 
ruler on passing through Prague; but his 
mother-in-law is wont to pass a few days 
annually with him—as does the Archduke 
Charles, who also abdicated, as heir-pre- 
sumptive, in favor of his son, Francis Joseph, 
on December 2d, 1848. The brothers are 
extraordinarily alike ; and the affection the 
aged archkuke feels for the ex-emperor of- 
fers the latter an opportunity, during his 
brother’s short visit, to pour out confiden- 
tially his minor sorrows. On this annual 
occasion the emperor is also permitted to 








often as is possible. -When he leaves the 
palace or returns home the drums beat, and 
the guard turns out to salute. Every morn- 


ing a military band plays under his windows. | 


take part in his brother’s harmless amuse- 
ments. He is scarcely allowed to visit the 
theatres, from which he is generally kept 
away, ‘‘on account of the excitement,” and 
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for which the old gentleman has a passionate 
liking. On such occasions a broad Vien- 
nese farce must be performed, for both the 
emperor and his brother care only for pieces 
with dancing and singing accompaniments ; 
and they laugh heartily in their little box at 
the comedian and his jests,in the sympa- 
thizing old way which the imperial court, in 
spite of etiquette, used to display when it 
came in contact with the people, and which 
has now disappeared. This year’s visit to 
the theatre unexpectedly procured the em- 
peror an ovation, which must have been re- 
garded unpleasantly in Vienna. The public 
saluted the aged prince with unfeigned cor- 
diality, and loud hurrahs and zivios, which 
evidently affected the emperor deeply. It 
was, under existing circumstances, a demon- 
stration directed at Bohemian self-govern- 
ment, for Ferdinand I. was the last crowned 
king of that country. 

The emperor is accustomed to spend the 
summer at his estates of Reichstadt or 
Ploschkowitz. The inhabitants of the lat- 
ter village elected him in February last, Bur- 
gomaster, and the emperor accepted this uni- 
versal suffrage in the same way as did the 
ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany with his peasants 
at Brandeis, in Bohemia. 


The childish simplicity of the Emperor 
Ferdinand is proverbial. It is his charac- 
ter; and an infinity of anecdotes could be 


narrated in confirmation of it. When the 
celebrated pianist, Dreyschock, once played 
in his presence, the emperor was delighted 
with his rapidity of execution. Naturally 
the virtuoso calculated on extraordinary 
compliments from the prince ; but the latter 
merely said, when the performer had con- 
cluded: ‘‘ Well, you must perspire, I should 
think!” On another occasion the emperor 
wished to have his photograph taken, and, 
after being told how he was to behave, he 
seized the arm of the photographer, and said, 
in his cheery Viennese dialect: ‘ Well, I 
will behave like a good boy.” Another an- 
ecdote is not ne When Ferdi- 
nand I. was told, after the Italian campaign, 
how Lombardy was surrendered by Austria, 
he said: ‘ Hangit, I could have done that ! ” 

His kindness is equally proverbial. The 
ex-emperor, whose whole manner may be 
called childish, feels constantly a necessity 
for giving ; and the number of his presents, 
and his exceptionally gentle temper, gained 
for him, not without reason, the name of 
“the Good-hearted.” But, as might be an- 
ticipated from such a nature, his presents 
and alms are dispensed without any con- 
sciousness of their results, and the persons 
round him only permit him to satisfy the 
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cravings of his heart according to their good 
judgment. Considering his enormous private 
fortune, it is not surprising that Ferdinand 
should give away daily several hundred flo- 
rins; but this sum, which, calculated by the 
year, is very large, works very inconsider- 
ably as real charity. It is true that many 
poor and deserving persons, who gain the 
good ear of the suite, are remembered ; but 
the largest amount falls to the share of the 
Church, and is expended in all sorts of things. 
Whenever a new altar-piece is needed, or a 
church has to be restored, application is 
made to Ferdinand I.; and a week rarely 
passes in which the “ Prague Register” does 
not publish a list of such offerings. The 
emperor wishes to make persons happy, and 
gives from his abundant stores; and as he 
blindly obeys those around him, the priest~ 
hood seize the lion’s share of all the good 
things that may happen to go begging. 

The priests, who are always zealously, and 
perhaps laudably, desirous to get hold of fat 
victims, have never obtained an entire m as- 
tery of the old emperor, who, in spite of all 
insidious attempts, has retained a health 
amount of common sense; but the clerical 
gentry have at any rate effected this much 
—that the exiled monarch does externally 
all they wish—attends mass, endures their 
society, and respects their orders—though 
often enough with those caustic remarks 
which are peculiar to him. On the oth r 
hand, Ferdinand’s spouse is devoted to them, 
especially to the Jesuits. As a Sardinian 
princess she was educated at the court of 
her father, the first Victor Emmanuel, in 
such a way as to be in old age obedient to all 
the demands of the clergy. The latest events 
—the war of Sardinia against Austria and 
Rome—have made her, though she has never 
forgotten that Italy is her fatherland, a per- 
fect victim to religious exercises, and pray- 
ing and fasting have become her sole occu- 
pation. Between her and the emperor the 
strictest etiquette still prevails, as it formerly 
did, and the two consorts have no contact 
of any sort with each other. After dinner 
the emperor is accustomed to take up a dish 
of fruit, and walk with it to his wife’s apart- 
ments, where he eats it with her in confiden- 
tial converse. But this intimacy is too often 
prevented by the confessors of the empress. 
The old gentleman frequently finds the door 
leading to his spouse’s apartments closed, 
and then he turns back with a smile; for he, 
knows that the Jesuits have ordered the 
empress to do penance and fast, and she, 
obeying the decrees of the priests, at such 
moments avoids all contact with the exter- 
nal world. Poor gentleman! Happier now, 
no doubt, than when he sat on his thorny 
throne at Vienna! 
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From The Spectator, 14 Sept. 
UN-ENGLISH WISHES FOR AMERICA. 


THE news of every succeeding mail from 
America makes it more and more evident 
that the slavery issue is the practical hinge 


of the civil war. It is stated on authority , 


apparently official, that on the 31st August 
Major-General Fremont was to issue a proc- | 
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when they are merely indulging hallucina- 
tions, fighting against windmills, striving 
after the impossible, dashing a great na- 
tion’s energies on an impassive rock?” 
| This argument makes a great impression on 
‘the English people, because it looks so 
purely intellectual, so entirely free from 
moral prepossessions. It is well to remem- 


lamation to the State of Missouri, “declar- bet, however, that this impossibility is 
ing the whole state under martial law, and |Tather a new invention; that it dates from 
offering freedom to the slave population.” | the battle of Bull’s Run; _ that no one 
This is but a new step in the irresistible | thought of the “ impossibility” argument 
march of events, obliging the North to rec- | before that “well-fought field” was turned 


ognize, however reluctantly, the fundamental 
meaning of the whole contest, and to fortify | 
itself by openly adopting the great cause, 
and enlisting on its behalf the strong cur- 
rents of force, without the support of which 
Unionism would be a hollow cry. We do 
not mean that, on national grounds alone, 
the North is not both justified and called 
upon to vindicate t'1e power of the national 
Government; but it is idle, while taking up 
arms against disunion, to strive to ignore 
the very centre and spring of all disunion ; 
and that is a prudent audacity which, by 
striking at the cause rather than at the ef- 
fect, would attempt to extinguish the evil at 
its source. 

But our business is rather with English 
counsellors than with American administra- 
tion. England is necessarily a moral power 
in the great conflict, and we can never cease 
to regret the narrow, cowardly, and short- 
sighted spirit in which some of the great or- | 
gans of English opinion continue to speak. 
The view taken by the Conservatives, 








whether avowed or concealed under the | 
cloak of moderate Liberalism, is unworthy | 
of the great English nation, and we believe | 
not participated in by the masses of the | 
English people. Let us outline it as truly 
as we can in order to test its intellectual 
soundness and its moral temper. | 

1. The first point, which is always and | 
very skilfully assumed as the basis of the 
argument, is that the North are fighting for 
an impossibility. ‘It can never be right,” | 
we are reminded with impartial candor, “to | 
praise the noblest idealism if there is noth- | 
ing real about it. The wish for the moon, 
may be a poetical and even natural childish | 
aspiration, but it should be checked, be- 
cause it is idle and an impossibility. And 
80, why urge on the Quixotism of the North, 


| by the slightest possible balance of advan- 
tage against the Federalists; and that, had 


| it turned in the other direction, the Confed- 


erates might already be reduced nearly to 
the position of the Bourbonist bands in Na- 
ples. In truth, every honest mind will rec- 
ognize the fact that the tide has turned 
against the North since the great discour- 
agement of the Northern army; that a great 
victory would more than destroy the balance 
of probabilities, and extinguish this “im- 
possibility” argument altogether. Even 
now Georgia is withdrawing her forces in 
fear or discontent ; the Union party in North 
Carolina are rallying, and have elected 
Union representatives for Congress; and 
Tennessee is still bitterly divided. The dan- 
ger of the North is no doubt imminent, but 
to talk of their endeavor as an impossibility 
is an abuse of human language. Look at 
the resources of the two governments. The 
South has some cotton wealth, and the 
usual unlimited resources in paper money, 
and that is all. The Northern popular loan 
is, we are assured by the official accounts, 
being applied for very eagerly. The small 
peasant savings are coming forward, as in 
France, tempted by the Government offers, 


| and also by patriotic impulses ; and in other 
|respects Northern wealth is, of course, in- 


comparably superior to that of the South. 
Distress, no doubt, is great in the North, 
but what is distress in the South? Com- 
pare only the latest prices of food in the 
*.rthern and Southern cities. 

This table* shows that, for all the most 
necessary articles of food, the price in the 
South is already between twice and three 
times that in the North, and this when the 
drift of fortune had for many weeks been 
dead against the North. Who can deny that 


* We omit the table.—Living Age. 
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a great reverse might not only annihilate the 
nonsense about “ impossibilities,” but re- 
duce the Southern States to almost any 
terms that the North might choose to dic- 
tate? We are quite aware of the great un- 
certainty of any such success. The chances 
may even be against it. But we do main- 
tain that the talk of impossibility, of which 
we have heard so,much, is a mere conscious 
or unconscious logical ruse to justify the dis- 
couraging and hostile tone adopted to the 
North. Englishmen do not like to say, 
““We entirely disapprove your cause, and 
think your adversaries in the South are fight- 
ing for the liberties of free men.” So they 
say instead, “ We would sympathize with 
you, but that we could not justify words of 
encouragement in a course which dashes you 
on inevitable ruin.” 

2. What, then, do the anti-Northern or- 
gans really profess to think desirable, under 
the justification of this plea of deferring to 
the “inexorable logic of facts”? They 
argue that disunion is desirable, just be- 
cause, as we have said, it is the only pos- 
sible step to a conclusion of this “ causeless 
and fratricidal strife ;” and next—of course, 
only as an after-thought, and as an humble 
apology for Providence, and “ justification 
of the ways of God to man,” now that the 
inevitable necessity stands revealed—for 
further reasons discovered as beautiful adap- 
tations to the moral exigencies of the coun- 
try, when once the issue is discerned. It is 
discovered that it will be very much for the 
advantage of the States to be dissolved into 
rival groups. They will mutually check each 
other’s ambition ; they will neutralize each 
other’s power, and—if ever England should 
get into a dispute with one or more of them 
—mere jealousy will bring the antagonistic 
groups to our aid. This will be, it is urged, 
a very wholesome state of things, for it will 
relieve us from anxiety, and it will encour- 
age political “ competition,” that great safe- 
guard of honesty and purity, among the 
States themselves. 

Such is the case—very gravely urged—of 
the numerous class of Southern sympathiz- 
ers now sprung up amongst us. Translated 
into English—and we grieve that an English 
argument on such a subject should be of a 
nature that requires translating—it means 





concentrate in one fearful spasm a series of 
chronic petty wars and passions and jealous- 
ies among groups of rival states in time to 
come. The real truth is—and this very un- 
English feeling distinctly discerns this truth, 
though it cloaks it in decent phrases—that 
rival groups of American States could not 
live together in peace and harmony. ‘The 
chronic condition would be one of malig- 
nant hostility rising out of the very causes 
which have produced the present contest. It 
is asserted that the different groups of states 
have different tariff interests. These difier- 
ent tariff interests would be the sources of 
constant petty wars if the States were once 
dissolved; and slavery, the root of all the 
strife, would be the spring of innumerable 
animosities, discords, and campaigns. No 
stable equilibrium could ever again be es- 
tablished among the rival states. And yet 
it is maintained that this long future of in- 
cessant strife is the providential solution of 
the great question now at issue ;—the only 
real reason why it is looked upon favorably 
being this, that whereas the present great- 
scale conflict may issue in a restored and 
stronger political unity, the alternative of 
infinitely multiplied small-scale quarrels will 
issue in a weak and divided continent that 
England cannot fear. 

Now we do not deny that the Americans 
have themselves sowed the seeds of this 
petty and contemptible state of feeling, by 
the unfriendly and bullying attitude they have 
so often manifested to England ; but we do 
say that the state of feeling on our part is 
petty and contemptible. We see that in a 
deferred issue there is no hope of a deep 
and enduring tranquillity for America, that 
it means a decline and fall of the American 
nation into quarrelsome clans and tribes, 
and yet we hold up our hands in horror at 
the present “ fratricidal” strife, because it 
holds out hopes of finality. We exhort them 
to look favorably on the indefinite future of 
small strifes, equally fratricidal and probably 
far more demoralizing, because the latter 
would draw out of our side the thorn of 
American rivalry. 

We have as little respect as any of our 
contemporaries for the American democracy 
of the last twenty years, and its irritating 
and blustering foreign policy ; but we must 


that we deplore the present great scale of | say this attitude on our part is a shameful 
of this “‘fratricidal” war, because it may | and ignoble one, and is not the right way 
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either to attain or deserve consideration 
among that excitable and thin-skinned peo- 
ple. Let us pull the beam out of our own 
eye, before we profess to extract the mote 
out of our cousins’ eyes. 


From The Spectator, 21 Sept. 
THE iacaceaties 3 * acta INSUR- 


Tr is often said that courage in facing the 
evils that may happen to others is a common 
and an easy virtue, but we doubt whether it is 
really as common, hcwever easy it may be, 
as courage in facing evi!s that threaten our- 
selves. The whole tone of the mind in fac- 
ing responsibilities of our own is, and ought 
to be, more firmly strung than when we are 
contemplating contingencies which we have 
never looked at in this steady practical light. 
We have a remarkable illustration of this in 
the tone taken by the English press with re- 
gard to the danger of servile insurrection. 
Nationally we are not responsible for the 
great crimes on which that terrible event 
would be the judgment; and we avert our 
eyes, therefore, with something like terror 
from the contemplation of it, and cry, God 
forbid! We should be exceedingly sorry 
to make light of such a feeling, for, looking 
exclusively to some of the supposed and too 
probable consequences, we share it with the 
fullest sympathy. But the drift of events in 
the United States forces it absolutely upon 
our consideration, and we do most earnestly | 
believe that, fearful as it might prove, there | 
are many other alternatives far more fearful | 
which we ought to deprecate with yet more 
passionate remonstrances. Many points are | 
overlooked which tend to prove that a ser- 
vile insurrection in this instance would be, 
not more, but much less horrible than those | 
servile insurrections at which history has | 
taught us to shiver. And, again, while ex- | 
aggerating many of the horrors of this al- 
ternative, we doubt if most people seriously 
consider the terrors of that other alternative 
for which they apparently wish; namely, a 
strong and consolidated slave power in the 
South. A word or two on both branches of 
the subject. 

1. We hear it constantly said that if slave 
insurrections were so horrible as they in fact 
were where masters and slaves were of the | 


sad 
same color, or even the same race, and in’ 
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more or less degree of a similar range of in- 
telligence, it is scarcely possible to imagine 
its horrors where the insurgent race would 
be of the ignorant, degraded, brutal type, to 
which slavery has reduced the Africans in 
the Southern States. Now we believe this 
to be erroneous in many important respects. 
There is considerable evidence that the vin- 
dictive feelings of slaves who are not really 
inferior in physical and moral calibre to their 
masters, are far deeper and more ferocious 
than those of the genuine African. Intelli- 
gence, capacity, moral sensitiveness, all give 
a deeper, more poignant sting to the status 
of servitude ; and the revenge of the slave, 
when once the fetters are struck off, is pas- 
sionate pretty much in direct proportion to 
the depth of his resentment. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that revenge is mainly 
an animal feeling; it is proportionate to the 
sense of injury, and the most rankling in- 
juries are those which are partly moral and 
intellectual. A beaten dog, or even a 
wounded lion, resents nothing when once 
the momentary instinct of self-defence is 
past. And a slave who has seen his family 
sold before his eyes, and bears about him 
the scars of his master’s whip, will hate 
deeply only where he has had the organiza- 
tion to feel profoundly. Nay, more than 
this: the African temper, though exceedingly 
sensual, is also exceptionally placable. It 
is impossible to detect in the minds of our 
own emancipated slaves any vindictive feel- 
ing even towards those masters who had 
treated them with the most savage cruelty. 
For example, the act of refined and fiendish 
cruelty that we are about to relate, and for 
which we can vouch in detail, and give, if 
needful, the date and names of the parties 
concerned,—it happened in Jamaica before 
the- emancipation,—had apparently left no 
vindictive feeling in the mind of the sufferer, 
who is now living and gaining an honorable 
living as a surveyor. He was house-slave 
toa planter, who had been giving a long 
course of entertainments, and the man had 
not been in bed for a couple of nights. On 
the third night, after laying the supper table, 
he lay down on the floor of the room in a 
position which he believed would insure his 
hearing his master’s.voice, or any sound in- 
dicating that he was wanted. But, exhausted 
as he was, he fell into a heavy sleep. This 
master—an Englishman—not receiving any 
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answer to his calls, and finding him asleep 
on the floor, deliberately lifted up one eyelid 
and dropped melting wax from the candle 
upon his eye, and would have repeated the 
act with the other eye, had not the violent 
struggles of the man rendered it impossible. 
Of course, the sight of this eye was irrecov- 
erably lost. This man, though intelligent 
and capable, and now making, as we said, a 
good livelihood as a surveyor, speaks with 
horror, but without any apparent vindictive- 
ness, of this fiendish treatment; and it is 
the same in almost all our West India isl- 
ands. The emancipated slaves will narrate 
the most fearful stories of their sufferings 
with obvious shrinking and fear, but with 
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ferers fall into just the opposite error. We 
are used to slavery. We know that the 
world gets on in spite of it. We think that 
a few Legrees are, perhaps, no worse than a 
few Palmers. But the class of terrors which 
a servile war would involve impress the im- 
agination far more because they are crowded 
into so short a space of time. No doubt a 
year of servile war might be worse than ten 
years of slavery, as a year of the Committee 
of Public Safety in France was certainly 
worse than ten years of Louis XV. But 
concentrated evil, though it impresses us 
more, is not really so bad as a larger amount 
spread over a longer time. A short and 
fierce spasm of pain may be a happy ex- 


| 





little or no resentment and revenge. And | change for a long deliberating illness. The 
we believe this too great placability, this | pangs of a servile insurrection must be 
mode of looking at their sufferings rather as | weighed not against the same period of 
dreadful events than as wicked inflictions, is ‘slavery, but against the indefinite extension 
very deeply characteristic of this race. We of it involved in a firmly consolidated slave 
should expect from a social insurrection in; power at the South. Now let any honest 
the South to see exceedingly little of the de-| man contemplate this. Let him consider 
moniac, and much of the degraded, thievish what it means: the terrible searing of the 
element let loose upon society. There would | masters’ minds till men of no extraordinary 
be sensuality probably, but little violence ; “ev il-heartedness become capable of such 
robbing, but little murder; and the result | fiendish cruelties as we have narrated—the 
would very possibly often be that the slaves prolonged degradation of the servile race 


would paralyze the friends under whom they | implied in their scarcely ever resenting such 
arrayed themselves, quite as much as the | injuries—the infection which extends far and 
masters against whom they had revolted. | wide from such centres to all who have deal- 
Let us remember, too, that a servile insur- | ings with them—and then let them honestly 
rection, properly so called, is a very different | decide whether for our own country, for 
thing from a war in which the slaves could England, we should not prefer the sharp pu- 


at once find protection and guidance. Left | rification of violent and spasmodic suffering 
to their own feeble devices, they might be to the corruption and decay involved in a 
guilty of needless violence from mere con- | new lease, and probably in new extensions, 
fusion of purpose. But if there was a clear | of servile institutions. To us the case seems 


. | 
haven of refuge in the Federal army, they so clear, that we can scarcely understand 


would probably seek its protection and guid- | | the recoil which most men seem to feel from 
ance at once, rather than wait to face their | such an alternative. There appears to be no 
- masters. No doubt several millions of slaves. constitutional remedy for slavery in the 
would be a fearful population to provide for, United States, and, should the Secessionists 
but the evil and the disorganization would , succeed, no constitutional guarantee against 
probably rage its worst among the friends itsrapidextension. How cana healthy imag- 
with whom they might take shelter, rather ination conceive the hushing up of the pres- 
than among the enemy. ent conflict and the confirmation of all the 

2. But rate servile war at its worst—and | old misery with any thing like satisfaction P 
however much its terrors may be overrated, | For ourselves, we rejoice, with trembling, to 
it is terrible enough in its mildest form—we | see the escape from this constitutional tangle 
firmly believe that it is a less fearful con- | 50 near, even though it be an escape as by 
tingency than the consolidation of the slave fire. A mightier force than that of states- 
power in the South. Sufferers are always | men—the force of the evil passions of the 
inclined to magnify the existing, as compared | Southerners themselves—has made a practi- 
with the alternative, evil; but the non-suf-' cable breach in the elaborate legal fortifica- 
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tions of slavery, and we shall hold the North 
little worthy of its task if it does not avail 
itself of the opening. Hitherto Americans 
have had but too morbid a respect for their 
own tainted Constitution, none more so than 
Mr. Lincoln, who is perhaps doomed, like 
Balaam, to prophesy, with reluctant voice 
and averted eyes, that triumph of an uncon- 
stitutional freedom which his legal and con- 
stitutional instincts had rendered him most 
anxious to prevent. It is fortunate for 


America that Providence does not appear 
to share that profound respect for the forms 
rather than the spirit of constitutions, to 
which the President evidently inclines. He 
hugs the manacles from which a higher 
Power is rapidly setting him free. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEC- 
TATOR.” 


THE “‘ SATURDAY REVIEW ’”’ ON MRS. STOWE. 


Sir,—A writer in the Saturday Review of 
last week, in an article on “ Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s wounded feelings,” has done me the 
honor of coupling my name with hers. It 
does not appear exctly why he has done 
this. Probably it is due to a letter of mine 
in a late number of Macmillan’s Magazine, 
in which I maintained, what no person 
slightly acquainted with the recent history 
of the United States could ever have 
doubted, what the reviewer himself after 
Fremont’s proclamation, and the other news 
brought by the last mail, cannot, I suppose, 


now doubt—that the slavery question is at | 
issue, is in fact, the material issue, in this | 


war. 
What a Saturday reviewer may say or 
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unfavorable specimen of the class, and I 
venture to say he will no longer wonder at 
the effect they have had in the United States. 
They are remarkable for two characteristics ; 
first, for the deliberate imputation of mean 
motives, and, secondly, for the cruel spirit 
in which they are written. It may have 
been right to say unpleasant things, but it 
cannot be right to say them in the way of 
all others which will give most pain. Toa 
nation or a man engaged in a struggle for 
life or death, the tone of flippant and con- 
temptuous serenity is the worst we can 
adopt, if we must speak. Take this article 
as a specimen: If an English gentleman felt 
a call to write remarks on the letter of a very 
distinguished American lady—a letter which 
is, at any rate, full of deep sorrow for the 
estrangement between our two countries— 
need he have entitled his remarks “ Mrs. 
Stowe’s Wounded Feelings * ?—ought he to 
have talked about “a good cry, and a flounce 
out of the room ” ?—ought he to have sneered 
at her appeal to the “great fellowship of 
Christian freedom”? or to have congratu- 
lated her “ that she has at least contributed 
a lucifer match to the conflagration”? This 
is nothing but saying what he had to say in 
the most offensive manner, and seeking to 
inflict, or being utterly careless of inflicting, 
unnecessary pain. If that be the object of 
Saturday Reviewers, of course there is noth- 
ing more to be said. They do their work in 
masterly style. But the nation is paying 
somewhat dearly for its penny whistle of 
smart writing, by means of which many of 
its leading journalists are doing their best 
to rouse the hatred of all nations against us. 

As to the imputation of the worst motives 


think of me is not of the least consequence; to the Northerners by the Times and the 


nor would it be worth while to notice the 


Saturday Review, from the first outbreak of 


tone of that or of other leading English pa- | hostilities till now, could any thing have 


pers on any home question. We are used 
to them, and their habits of speech and 


has been roused in them by our press within 
the last six or eight months, and which will 


been more unfair, or more needless? WNa- 


tions as well as men are two-sided. There 
thought, and have become comfortably case- | 
hardened. But thisis not so with the Amer- | 
icans, and in view of the bitter feeling which | 


is in them both the mean self-seeking nature, 
and the manly God-like nature, always strug- 
gling the one against the other. To which 


will you appeal, if you wish to see nation or 


probably outlive our generation, I should be 
glad if you will allow me to say a few words. | 


Let any Englishman try to put himself 
honestly in the place of an American, and 
then read such articles as the one to which 


man go right and act nobly? The surest 
way to make men act from low motives, is 
not to give them credit for high ones. Noth- 
ing can be easier, and to a certain extent it 
proves our cleverness to do this. Every ac- 


tion probably has its mean side, and if it 
I have alluded, and which is by no means an | 


should turn out after all that the mean is the 
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stronger in any particular case, our foresight 
would have been at fault had we not antici- 
pated this. To take the particular instance 
in point. 

Weall know that the North has not put the 
slavery question forward officially. All of 
us who care to study the subject know why 
this has not been done. Many of us think 
the policy unwise, and the reasons wholly 
insufficient. We may think and say that, if 
persisted in, it will ruin the cause of the 
North, that it has already given an enormous 
advantage to the Secessionists. But this is 


quite another thing from crying out, over 


and over again, “ it is naught, it is naught. 
These Yankees are, after all, only fighting 
for tariffs and hurt vanity.” It was our duty, 
as the nation which has taken the lead in the 
abolition of slavery, to have borne all things 
from, and hoped all things for, those who 
had gone down into the lists with the great 
slave power; to have given them credit for 
what they could not, or dared not, yet avow ; 
to have encouraged them to go bravely on in 
the path they had taken, let it lead them 
where it might. We have not done this. 
Our press has chosen to take the other course. 
to impute the lowest motives, to cull out and 
exult over all the meanness, and bragging, 
and disorder which the contest has brought 
out, and while we sit on the bank to make 
no allowance for those who are struggling in 
the waves. The consequence is the state of 
feeling we see now in all loyal Americans 
towards England. 
I am, yours truly, 
Tomas HuGHEs. 


From The Spectator, 21 Sept. 

THE PROSPECTS OF THE NORTH. 
. TwesE Americans retain one quality at 

least of their English blood. They know 
how to repair disaster. From the day of 
their defeat at Bull’s Run they have dis- 
played an energy, a calm colleeted persist- 
ence in re-organization which has taken those 
who judged them by the Irish mob of New 
York wholly by surprise, and is already ex- 
ercising its effect on European opinion. 
With that wonderful quickness which the 
American shares with the French intellect, 
they have apprehended the causes as well as 
the occasion of their defeat, and set them- 
selves at once to their removal. Even qual- 
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ities which seemed to impede a successful 
prosecution of the war have been, for the 
moment laid aside. The race which defied 
even the control essential to social order, has 
strengthened the hands of Government with 
almost imprudent zeal. Men who for a cen- 
tury have resisted the regular police, now 
sanction domiciliary visits, approve arrests, 
and applaud the wholesale removal of sus- 
pected officers. Politicians whose avowed 
theory has been that “ government at best 
was a necessary evil,” urge on the Executive 
to acts a European Government would only 
defend on the plea of necessity, advocate 
passports, defend the suspension of the ha- 
beas corpus, and discuss with an approving 
smile projects of conscription to which the 
balloting for the militia is mild. Classes 
usually inimical to the commonest order as 
an interference “with the liberty of citi- 
zens,” vote for men who have supported 
martial law in disaffected districts, and pur- 
chase papers which clamor for martial law 
directed against themselves. Free inter- 
communication seemed to Americans like 
free breath, a privilege without which life 
was impossible or worthless ; but the instant 
free communication conflicted with public 
safety, it was given up. The Government, 
yesterday so weak, now controls the rail- 
ways, the posts, the ports, the telegraphs, 
questions whom it will, arrests at discretion, 
violates inconvenient “ State rights” with 
entire impunity. The better class Ameri- 
cans detested politics, but it is they and 
not the politicians who are now so rapidly 
strengthening the Executive. They avoided 
military service except in command; but, 
says Mr. Russell, the Irish and Germans in 
the new army are only auxiliaries. If there 
was one feeling which seemed universal in 
the North, it was dislike of the Federal army. 
Time after time West Point was only saved 
from wild reductions by Southern votes. 
The “ people ” exulted in their right to make 
military officers, and talked nonsense inces- 
santly about volunteers in Mexico. Since 
21st July the same men have called inces- 
santly for “ trained” officers, and the vol- 
unteer commandants of local influence, able 
tongues, and no idea of discipline, have been 
removed in scores. The “ insubordinate” 
soldiery have submitted to orders which 
menace death for writing private letters, 
death for drunkenness, and death for insult 
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to an officer. The sternest commander the 
troops had had in command is the idol of the 
army. Drinking, quarrelling, uproar, are 
things of the past, and though the men are 
still troublesome about food, so are all sol- 
diers on earth, British Guardsmen excepted. 
The American nation, in short, moved by a 
great cause, and with its volatile hauteur 
softened by a great defeat, has submitted 
itself to the discipline it contemned. If the 
Government need still larger powers they 
will obtain them, for the people are in the 
mood when self-denial seems almost an ex- 
piation. It is trash to talk of all this as a 
reign of terror. There is not a soldier in 
New York or Massachusetts who is not of 
the people actuated by every popular im- 
pulse, sensitive to every breeze of popular 
opinion. That there are many set-offs to be 
reckoned against this strange phase of pub- 
lic feeling we willingly admit. Part of it, 
no doubt, is mere ephemeral impulse—a war 
feeling, such as has led Englishmen to sub- 
scribe unasked loans for a revolutionary war, 
or drill the whole population into a national 
guard. No doubt, too, the upper classes are 
only too rejoiced at any opportunity of se- 
curing the strong executive for which they 
have long pined, delight in a police which, 
if arbitrary, can at least hang rowdies, and 
a passport system which keeps out the scour- 
ing of Irishmen and Germans. Above all, 
it is undeniable that many strong acts of the 
Government are partly or wholly indefensi- 
ble. There is too much disposition to pay 
off old scores, to suppress instead of regu- 
lating the press, to despise the guarantees 
of personal rights, to open letters and inter- 
cept despatches. But the very excesses of 
the popular spirit prove its reality, and show 
with startling plainness, that the American 
people can perform the one act of self-denial 
which seemed inconsistent with their char- 
acter, can make personal privilege subordi- 
nate to the private weal. Even the right of 
growling has been temporarily laid aside. 
It is a noteworthy fact that General Scott, 
loaded with insult while supposed invincible, 
jhas since his failure never been attacked, 
and that McDowell, general of a beaten 
army, though removed by Government, has 
never been seriously assailed by the people 
for losing their first engagement. 

As a natural consequence of this new 
spirit, the nation is recovering its strength, 
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and the slow drift of events, so much more 
important than any single action, begins to 
set in steadily on the Northern side. Mr. 
Russell, who is from experience almost as 
prejudiced in favor of discipline as the reg- 
ulars themselves, allows that General Me- 
Clellan is strong enough to govern. There 
is silence and order in the camp, and the 
admirable physique of the rank and file, no 
longer concealed by wretched clothing, care- 
less drill, and half-drunken slovenliness, 
strikes observers accustomed to the British 
line. The works for the defence of Wash- 
ington are admitted to be excellent, and 
McClellan is in a better position to move for- 
ward than his enemy. There is still a cry 
for men, but he has a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand troops under his orders, who, in disci- 
pline and drill, are rapidly becoming an 
army; the commissariat is plentifully sup- 
plied, and the means of carriage strike even 
Mr. Russell, accustomed as he is to the im- 
perial lavishness of Indian quartermasters, 
with a feeling of surprise. If the cold 
weather is allowed to come on without a se- 
rious engagement, and no epidemic breaks 
out in camp, a danger of which Mr. Olm- 
stead, the Sanitary Commissioner, entertains 
serious dread, the army, in November, ought 
to be equal to an invasion of the South in 
force. An army once formed, may be re- 
cruited largely without impairing its disci- 
pline, and the rest must depend on general- 
ship. The force necessary to the work the 
Government already possesses. 

On the East, the Northern States have re- 
organized their strength, and in the West 
their position is altogether new. General 
Fremont has arrived in his command, and 
already the influence of his somewhat un- 
scrupulous energy is felt in every direction. 
Upon his arrival he found the State of Mis- 
souri in a condition of anarchy, ravaged by 
armed bands from both sides, who levy req- 
uisitions, burn villages, and treat quasi allies 
rather worse than enemies. He adopted the 
only alternative left, and by proclaiming 
martial law, established a system which, 
however terrible, is at least legitimate and 
understood. His order, enfranchising all 
slaves in the hands of Southern partisans— 
ie., all slaves, for it is the freesoilers who 
support the Union—though not perhaps so 
long a step towards abolition as some of its 
admirers imagine, frightfully embarrasses 
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his foes. The slaves will not rise, but they | tyo it seemed as if the Federal marine were 
will fly, and the order in itself inspires all | crippled. Popular energy, however, sup- 
slave-owners with an ineradicable distrust, | plied all defects. The fleets were summoned 
and sends them and their white dependants | home. Every thing that would float was put 
away from the Southern army to watch over in commission. Every ship that could be 
their plantations. A flotilla of armed boats, | expected to carry an armament, or keep 
broad boats, as we understand them, each | afloat in an hour’s engagement—a very lim- 
with one gun, and to be towed by steamers, | ited class, the Americans not possessing our 
has been collected, and General Fremont | vast list of sea-going packets built under the 
was by the last accounts ready to deseend | packet system with an eye to possible war- 
the river. An army, it is added, will at the | fare—was purchased, and at the present mo- 
same time march down each bank, but this | ment the Government have a fleet which in- 
report, we are convinced, is a New York de-| cludes eighty-seven armed vessels, besides 
lusion. The Mississippi is a tropical river, | several distinct flotillas. The recruiting for 
with banks covered with forest, and cleft at | this fleet proceeds rapidly, as the suspension 
every succeeding mile or two by deep bay- | of trade drives sailors from the merchant- 
ous, along which an army could not move it- | men, and already it has achieved one con- 
self a mile a day, and could not carry artil-| siderable success. The attack on Hatteras 
‘lery at all. The flotilla must convey the | is not quite the brilliant victory which the 
army to be landed where needful, and al-| Americans in their not unnatural exultation 
though we are a little distrustful of a de- | at the turn of the tide declare it to be, but 
scent as far as Orleans—a feat which might | it was a decided, and, for the means em- 
be performed in steamers, but certainly in| ployed, animportant success. Two forts and 
no other mode—General Fremont will at the | six hundred men surrendered to the Federal 
worst be able to effect a most important di-| force. The most important outlet of’ the 
version. Any approach to an earnest effort system of navigation, which, in the South- : 
to conquer the debatable land on the part of | East States, extends within the outer coast 
the South is impossible while he is in mo-' line, and affords inexhaustible shelter for 
tion, and he will at once threaten five States, | privateers, is stopped up, and will be per- 
and clear the river for the ascent of a force manently closed during the war by a deposit 
adequate to retain its command. He is not of stone. Above all, one Southern district 
by any means as yet master of the situation has been set free from coercion, and already 
in the West, but he has completely checked the inhabitants are hurrying in to take the 
Southern advance, and is gradually collect- oath of allegiance, and declare themselves 
ing a command which it will require all the overborne by sudden legislation and an ir- 
strength of the River States effectually to resistible popular force. The last result is 
impede. To paralyze them is to beat them, | one which, if it be correctly reported, im- 
for they can render no assistance to the mensely improves the position of the Federal 
East, and it must never be forgotten that in Government, and, indeed, makes the reten- 
this war, time, the best of political aids, is tion of the South by force an evident possi- 
the ally of the richer and more numerous bility. The incident will give new spirit to 
population. 'the movements of the marine, and the states 
At sea the tide has turned even more de- in which secession feeling is strongest are 
cisively. The Southern plans for disarming precisely those which lie most exposed to 
the fleet of the Republic were laid with con-° attack from the seaboard. 
siderable care and skill. The Southern’ With its Eastern army re-organized under 
planters have served well at sea, and for a new and stronger discipline, its Western 
years the fleet has been filled with Southern position so improved that it has become the 
officers. During the official conspiracy which attacking instead of the resisting force, with 
preceded the revolt the most efficient ships a fleet collected, and put successfully in mo- 
were despatched to China, the Pacific, and tion, with the people surrendering their dear- 
the Mediterranean, and the few vessels in est prejudices in order to strengthen the ex- 
dock left scarcely ready for service. The ecutive, and with the crusading spirit slowly 
seizure of the Norfolk Yard cost the Goy- but distinctly gaining ground among its sup- 
ernment its best reserve, and for a month or porters, the Federal Government has no rea- 
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son to despair of its cause, or to doubt its 
own ability to learn the lesson which pre- 
cedes military success. If it can but find 
money, it is strong enough for the work it 
has to do, and with all due deference to the 
financiers who so roundly declare that money 
cannot be obtained, we must maintain that 
on this point nothing is yet decided. We 
know, indeed, that Europe will lend nothing 
for the war. We know that the American 
banks cannot long keep pace with the enor- 
mous demands now made onthem. But we 
do not know, cannot with any reasonable ac- 
curacy even guess, what the effect of open 
loans may be. The savings of a thrifty na- 
tion form often a colossal reserve. France 
has over and over again responded to de- 
mands of this kind as if subscription were a 
privilege instead of a tax, and the stocking- 
feet of American farmers hold more than the 
earthen pots of the French peasantry. An 
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average subscription from each family to the 
extent of three months’ wages is certainly 
not beyond the bounds of possibility, and 
that alone would amount to fifty millions. 
Even should specie fail, there remains the 
resource of subscriptions in army stores, of 
revenue devoted solely to military purposes, 
of a requisition upon the states as they are 
occupied, and of assignats secured upon the 
Federal lands. Quarrels have never been 
stopped yet by lack of money, and the 
Americans are in the mood when men dis- 
cover that money is only the second neces- 
sity, that war can be made now as Attila 
made it, “‘ whose exchequer bills were never 
at par,” and that with bread and iron one can 
get to China. The party which looks to 
financial difficulties to solve the problem of 
the states reckons without taking into ac- 
count the first figure in all political calcula- 
tions,—the roused passions of mankind. 





AUTUMN. 


Tuer: is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the cluster’d trees, 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 
And dipping in warm light the pillar’d clouds. 
Morn, on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing; and in the vales 
The gentle wind—a sweet and passionate 

wooer— 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep crimson’d, 
And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved,— 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside, a-weary. 
LONGFELLOW. 


THE POWER OF VIRTUE. 


So Virtue blooms, brought forth amid the 
storms 
Of chill adversity ; in some lone walk 
Of life she rears her head, 
Obscure and unobserved ;— 
While every bleaching breeze that on her blows, 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 
And hardens her to bear, 
Serene, the ills of life. 


Henry Kirke Wuite. 





A SUMMER NIGHT. 


’Twas day! But now, few, large, and bright, 
The stars are round the crescent moon ! 

And now it is a dark, warm night, 
The balmiest of the month of June. 

A glowworm fallen, and on the marge remount- 


ing 
Shines, and its shadow shines, fit stars for our 
sweet fountain ! 


COLERIDGE. 


PREDICTED EFFECTS OF CHSAR’S ASSASSINA- 
TION. 


Mare Antony. A curse shall light upon the 
limbs of men ; 

Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy : 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 
And dreadful objects so familiar, 
That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quartered with the hands of war ; 
All pity chok’d with custom of fell deeds : 
And Cesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 
With Até by his side, come hot from hell, 
Shall in these confines, with a monarch’s voice, 
Cry Havoc, and let slip the dogs of war, 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 


—Julius Cesar, Act IIT. 
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“QUI TRANSTULIT SUSTINET.” 


(The Motto on the Coat of Arms of the State of 
Connecticut. ) 


Dedicated to the Connecticut Volunteers. 
BY L. L. WELD. 


“ Qui Transtulit Sustinet !”” motto of light ! 

’Neath the folds of that banner we strike for the 
right ; 

Connecticut’s watchword o’er hill and o’er plain, 

“The Hand that transplanted, that Hand will 
sustain.” 


“ Qui Transtulit Sustinet!’”? On the broad fold 

Of Connecticut’s banner this motto’s enrolled, 

And flashed to the sunlight on morning’s bright 
wings, 

A promise of glory and honor it brings, 

The promise of One who ne’er promised in vain, 

“ The Hand that transplanted, that Hand will 

sustain.” 


Ay, and surely it well has sustained us thus far, 

In peace and in plenty, in want and in war. 

When the foe has attacked us in battle array, 

Then Connecticut’s sons have stood first in the 
fray ; 

And faith in that watchword inspires us again, 

For “ He who transplanted will ever sustain !” 


And now, in the darkness of treason’s black 
night, 

"Neath the folds of that banner we strike for the 
right ! 

For the Rient! ’Tis Our Country we’re 
marching to save,— 

The dear flag of Tux Union in triumph shall 
wave ! 

Faith swells in each heart; hope fires every 
vein! 

“ And thou who transplanted, oh, always sus- 
tain!” 
— Hartford ( Conn.) Homestead, Apr. 18. 


THE SONG OF THE IRISH LEGION. 
BY JAMES DE MILLE. 
“ E Pluribus Unum.” “Erin Go Bragh.” 


Ye boys of the sod, to Columbia true, 

Come up, lads, and fight for the red, white, and 
blue! 

Two countries we love and two mottoes we’ll 
share, 

And we’ll join them in one on the banner we 
bear ; 

Erin, mavourneen ! 


Columbia, agra! 
E pluribus unum ! 


Erin go bragh ! 


Upon them, my lads! and the rebels shall know 
How Erin can fight when she faces the foe ; 
If they can’t give us arms, sure we needn’t de- 


lay ; 
With a sprig of shillelagh we’ll open the way. 
Erin, mavourneen! Columbia, agra! 





E pluribus unum! Erin go bragh ! 








SONG OF THE IRISH LEGION.——THE WILL FOR THE DEED. 


“ Blood Tubs ” and “ Plug Uglies,” and others 
galore 
Are sick for a thrashing in sweet Baltimore ; 
Be jabers ! that same I’d be proud to inform 
Of the terrible force of an Irishman’s arm. 
Erin, mavourneen! Columbia, agra! 
E pluribus unum! Erin go bragh! 


Before you the tyrant assembles his band, 
And threatens to conquer this glorious land ; 
But it wasn’t for this that we traversed the sea, 
And left the Green Isle for this land of the free ! 
Erin, mavourneen! Columbia, agra! 
E pluribus unum ! Erin go bragh! 


Go forth to the tyrant, and give him to know 
That an Irishman holds him his bitterest foe ; 
And his sweetest delight is to meet him in fight, 
To battle for freedom with God and the right ! 
Erin, mavourneen! Columbia, agra! 
E pluribus unum! Erin go bragh! 


THE WILL FOR THE DEED. 


BY CAROLINE A. MASON. 


No sword have I, no battle blade, 
No shining spear ; how shall I aid 
My country in her great crusade ? 


I cannot sow with gold the sod, 
Like dragon’s teeth, and. from the clod 
See arméd men rise battle-shod. 


I may not stand in mart or hall, 
And shout aloud at Freedom’s call, 
** Come to the rescue, one and all ! ” 


I am a woman, weak and slight, 
No voice to plead, no arm to fight, 
Yet burning to support the right. 


How shall I aid my country’s cause ? 
How help avenge her trampled laws ? 
Alas, my woman’s heart makes pause. 


With oil and wine I may not go, 
Where wounded men toss to and fro, 
Beneath th’ invader’s hand laid low. 


My little child looks up to me, 
And lisps a stronger, mightier plea; 
God wills where he is I should be. 


Ah, well;—I am not needed! He 
Who knows my heart, perchance for me 
Has other work than now I see. 


“ They also serve who stand and wait,”— 
O golden words! and not too late! 
My soul accepts her humble fate. 


Content to serve in any way, 
Less than the least, if so I may 
But hail the dawning of the day, 


When my belovéd land shall rise, 

And shout as one man to the skies, 

Lo! freedom lives, and treason dies! 
—Salem ( Mass.) Register. 


LITTLE RHODY.—TO ARMS.—RULE SLAVEOWNIA. 


LITTLE RHODY. 


OF all the true host fhat New England can boast, 
From down by the sea to the highland, 
No State is more true or more willing to do, 
Than dcar little Yankee Rhode Island, 
Loyal and true little Rhody ! 
Bully for you, little Rhody ! 
Governor Sprague was not very vague, 
When he said, “ Shoulder arms, little Rhody !” 


Not backward at all at the President’s call, 
Nor yet with the air of a toady, 
The gay little State, not a moment too late, 
Sent soldiers to answer for Rhody, 
Loyal and true little Rhody ! 
Bully for you, little Rhody ! 
Governor Sprague was not very vague, 
When he said, “ Shoulder arms, little Rhody !” 


Two regiments raised, and by every one praised, 
Were soon on the march for headquarters ; 
All furnished firstrate at the cost of their State, 

And regular fighting dread-naughters ! 
Loyal and true little Rhody ! 
Bully for you, little Rhody ! 
Governor Sprague was not very vague, 
When he said, “ Shoulder arms, little Rhody !” 


Let traitors look out, for there’s never a doubt 
That Uncle Abe’s army will trip ’em ; 
And as for the loud Carolina crowd, 
Rhode Island alone, sir, can whip ’em ! 
Loyal and true little Rhody ! 
Bully for you, little Rhody ! 
Governor Sprague is a very good egg, 
And worthy to lead little Rhody! 
—N. Y. Saturday Mercury. 


TO ARMS. 


BY H. A. MOORE. 


Waxe! wake ! long-slumbering north ! 
Pour thy brave legions forth, 
Armed for the fight. 
Hark ! ’tis our country’s cry— 
“ Brave men for liberty 
Now must not fear to die!” 
God speed the right ! 


Sons of heroic sires, 
Turn from your homestead fires, 
Short farewells said ; 
True sword and musket take ; 
Forth from your mountains break, 
Make hill and valley shake 
Neath your mailed tread. 


Mother, give up thy son! 
Wife, bind his armor on 

Who is thy stay! 
Sister, thy brother yield ! 
Child, speed thy sire a-field!— 
God is the patriot’s shield 

In the wild fray. 


Maiden, hold back the tear, 
Utter no word of fear, 
Stifle thy woe. 
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Where could thy lover’s head 

Find such a glorious bed, 

As with the deathless dead 
Nobly laid low ? 


Arm, for the holy war! 
Arn, in behalf of law ! 
Give heart and hand, 
Glad to pour loyal blood 
For our dear country’s good, 
Forth in a cleansing flood, 
Over the land. 


Strong hearts of north and west, 
Let treason never rest, 
Even for breath. 
Fair Freedom’s royal name, 
Traitors have brought to shame, 
Arm ! to redeem her fame— 
Fight to the death ! 


God leads our loyal host ; 
God is our people’s boast ; 
God speed the right. 
March with undaunted heart ; 
Act well the soldier’s part ; 
Make the oppressor smart, 
Arm for the fight! 


Heaped up by shot and shell 

Hills of brave dead will swell 
Red on your sight. 

Faint not! the end shall be 

Triumph for liberty! 

Arm! march to victory ! 
God leads the fight ! 


RULE SLAVEOWNIA. 


THE NATIONAL HYMN OF THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES. 
Wuen first the South to fury fanned, 
Arose and broke the Union’s chain, 
This was the charter, the charter of the land, 
And Mr. Davis sang the strain :— 
Rule Slaveownia, Slaveownia rules, and raves— 
“ Christians ever, ever, ever have had slaves.”’ 


The Northerns, not so blest as thee, 
At Aby Lincoln’s foot may fall, 
While thou shalt flourish, shalt flourish fierce 
and free 
The whip that makes the nigger bawl. 
Rule Slaveownia, Slaveownia rules, and raves— 
“ Christians ever, ever, ever should have slaves.” 


Thou, dully savage, shall despise 
Each freeman’s argument, or joke; 
Each law that Congress, that Congress thought 
80 wise, 
Serves but to light thy pipe for smoke. 
Rule Slaveownia, Slaveownia rules, and raves— 
“¢ Christians ever, ever, ever must have slaves.” 


And trade, that knows no god but gold, 
Shall to thy pirate ports repair ; 
Blest land, where flesh—where human flesh 
is sold, 
And manly arms may flog that air. 
Rule Slaveownia, Slaveownia rules, and raves— 
“ Christians ever, ever, ever shall have slaves.” 
—Punch, Apr. 20. 
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APRIL 19, 1775.—1861. 


Once more, our dear old Massachusetts ! 
How the thought comes over us—and well it 
may ! 
Of the drops wherewith that ancient green was 
reddened— 
It is six and eighty years this very day. 


Six and eighty years—and it seemed but a 
memory— 
Little left of all that glory so we thought— 
Only the firelocks hung on farmhouse chinineys, 
And rude blades by the village blacksmith 
wrought. 


Only here and there a white head that remem- 
bers 
How the Frocks of Homespun stood against 
King George— 
How the hard hands stretched them o’er scanty 
embers 
When the sleet and snow came down at Val- 
ley Forge. 


Ah me, how long we lay, in quiet and in error, 
Till the snake shot from the coil he had folded 
on our hearth, 
Till the dragon-fangs had sprouted o’erhatched 
of hate and terror, 
And hell in arméd legions seemed bursting 
from the earth. 


Once more, dear brother State ! thy pure, brave 
blood baptizes 
Our last and noblest struggle for freedom and 
for right— 
It fell on the cruel stones! but an awful nation 
rises 
In the glory of its conscience and the splen- 
dor of its might! 
—Hartford ( Conn.) Press. 


THE GATHERING. 


Forwarp ! onward ! far and forth ! 
An earthquake shout awakes the North, 
Forward ! 


Massachusetts hears that ery— 
Hears, and gives the swift reply, 
Forward ! 


Pennsylvania draws her sword, 
Echoes from her hills the word, 
Forward ! 


Brave New York is up and ready, 
With her thirty thousand steady,— 
Forward ! 


Small Rhode Island flies to arms, 
Shouting at the first alarms, 
Forward ! 


Tilinois and Indiana 
Shriek, as they unroll our banner 
Forward ! 
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THE GATHERING.—THE DEPARTURE. 


Not behind the rest in zeal, 
Hear Ohio’s thunder-peal, 
Forward ! 


From Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Comes the same awakening strain, 
Forward ! 


Old Connecticut is here, 
Ready to give back the cheer, 
Forward ! 


Minnesota, though remote, 
Swells the free, inspiring note, 
Forward ! 


Towa and Michigan, 
Both are ready to a man— 
Forward ! 


Not the last in honor’s race, 
See Wisconsin come apace— 
Forward ! 


Delaware, New Jersey, rise 
And put on their martial guise, 
Forward ! 


Onward! on! a common cause 
Is yours,—your liberties and laws, 
Forward ! 


Forward, in your strength and pride ., 
God himself is on your side ! 
Forward ! 
— Boston Transcript. 


THE DEPARTURE. 


THE gallant young men of Rhode Island 
Are marching in haste to the wars ; 

Full girded for strife, they are hazarding life 
In defence of the Banner of Stars. 


That flag is in danger from treason, 
Disowned and dishonored by States, 

Whose blazon of stars may be turned into scars, 
If the great Northern Legion but waits. 


O eyes that are weary with weeping, 
For husbands and brothers and sons 
Who are marching away, for many a day, 
To face that which no true hero shuns; 


Look up to the Star Spangled Banner ; 
Shall one ray of its glory be lost 2 
Then dry every tear, change weeping to cheer, 
For the brave men whose swords have been 
crossed. 


In the patriot oath to defend it 
From treason and faction’s wild lust; 

Be proud they are true to their flag and to you, 
And in them and their God, put your trust. 


Look on to the day when, returning 
With victory crowned, from the fray, 
Their shouts shall burst forth—‘“ O’er the south 
and the north 
Waves the Star Spangled Banner for aye!” 


—Providence Evening Press. 
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They act generally upon the bowels, — removing Costiveness 

For Literary Men, Students, Delicate Females, and a] persons of sedentary habits, they are valuable as a 


laxative. improving the appetite, giving tone and vigor to th digestive organs, and restoring the natura] elasti- 
city and strength of the whole system. 


‘the CEPHALIC PILLS are the result of long investigation ana carefully conducted experiments, having 
been in use many years, during which time they have prevented and relieved a vast amount of pain and suffer 
ing from Headache, whether originating in the nervous system or from a deranged state of the stomach 

hey are entirely vegetable in their composition, and may be taken at all times with pertect safety, without 
making any change of diet, and the absence of any disagreeable taste renders it easy to administer them to children. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 


rhe genuine have five signatures of Henry C, Spalding on each box. 
Sold by Druggists and all other dealers in Medicines. A box will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
All orders should be addressed to 
ENRY C. SPALDING, 
48 Cedar Street, New York 
Orto WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. Sole Wholesale Agents for New England. 


{tA single bottle of SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE will save ten times its cost annually 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SAVE THE PIECES! ECONOMY ! DISPATCH ! 
kr “A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.” £3 
As eccident wil! happen, even in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to have some cheap and conven 
ient way for repairing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE meets all such emergencies, and no household can afford to be without it. 
It is always ready, and up to the rer. “ USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” 
N B.—A Brush accompanies each bottle. Price 25 cents. Address, 
HENRY C. SPALDING, No. 48 Cedar Street, New York. 


CAUTION. — As certain unprincipled persons are attempting 


to palm off on the unsuspecting public imita- 
tions of my PREPARED GLUE F I g& public imita 


; > G , ] would caution all persons to examine before purchasing, and see that the full 
a <P SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, &) is on the outside wrapper; all others are swindling 





Cents a No.~ 








TO THE READERS OF THE LIVING AGE, 


Relying upon the solid value and varied attractions of the matter which we gather from 
the wide field of contemporary literature, we have made little external effort to solicit the 
patronage of the public, Probably we have in this gone too much out of the fashion of the 
day, for the public ear is continually assailed by vociferous exhortation on all sides, — and 
new readers do not always choose from intelligent examination. 

Feeling now very strongly the effect of the war, we respectfully ask of our habitual read- 
ers that each of them will make an effort to add to our subscription-list the names of some of 
his or her immediate friends, and thus give us a gratifying testimony of their appreciation of 
our labors of many years. 

Many of our readers have written to us that they intended to complete their sets of The 
Living Age as soon as they could spare the money,—and perhaps the fol owing business prop- 
ositvms may enable them to do so, and at the same time make up to us the loss of our loyal 
subscrib_rs in the Southern States. (We lost most of the secessionists several years age 
when we endeavored to expose their policy.) 


PREMIUMS OFFERED. 


To any person sensing us Thirty-six new subscribers with a year’s payment from each, we will 
send a compleie set uf the First Series of the Living Aye in Thirty-six volumes, bound in cloth, in 
our uniform style. 

To any person sending us in like manner twenty new subscribers, we will send a complete set of 
the Second Series in Twenty volumes, cloth. 

To any person sending us Fire new subscribers in like manner, we will send a complete set of 
The Panorama of Life and Literature in Five volumes, or any Five volumes of the Living Age 
an cloth. 


Anil in general. we wi/l give a bound volume of the Living Age for every new subscriber whom 
any of our friends may add to our list. 


Or, if preferred, we will make a liberal pecuniary compensation. 


In order to recrive the above premiums, payments must be made directly ta Us, at our office 
No. 30 Bromfield Sireet, Boston, or by mail to that address. 


For love or money,—or for much love and a little money,—dear readers, we hope you will 
help us over this time of trouble. Before it began, all business seemed prosperous; all pros- 
pects seemed fair. But it was an important part of the policy of the conspirators to destroy 
the fruits of industry ; and they have been in a considerable degree successful in this part of 
their plot. They did not count upon the “ joyfulness” with which, from love to the great 
cause, we workingmen “ take the spoiling of our goods.” 


As in the offering of Volunteers many have been disappointed, because there were more 
than the government could accept, we think it well to say, that how many soever reyunents of 
subscribers may be offered to us, we will accept a.d supply them all. 


LITTELL, SON & COMPANY. 


Boston, JuNE, 1861 





